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EDMUND GIBSON, BISHOP OF LONDON. 


In the spring of 1889 I received one day a visit 
from a stranger, who brought with him two or three 
volumes which he desired to submit to me for 
inspection. They formed, he said, a portion of a 
large mass of books and papers which had lain for 
years in four trunks in the wine-cellar of a firm of 
merchants in the City of London, by whom they 
had been given to his father, who was in the 
employ of the firm, to be disposed of as waste 
paper. One of the trunks contained also some 
clothes—an embroidered waistcoat, a pair of knee- 
breeches, and other articles of apparel which he 
did not particularly specify. Before disposing of 
the books and papers in the proposed manner, it 
occurred to him that he might as well show them 
to one or two people, in order to ascertain whether 
they were of any interest, and, if so, whether they 
might not be sold to greater advantage. With this 
object he brought to me some specimens of his 
stock. 

The very first volume which I handled was, to 
me at least, of high interest, for it was composed 


of the original Returns by Clergymen of the | 


Diocese of Lincoln to Visitation Questions issued 
to them by their Bishop. Bishop Gibson, I ought 
to say, was Bishop of Lincoln from 1715-16, to 
1723, and then Bishop of London from 1723 to 
1748, The other specimen volumes were also very 


welcome to me, and I determined, then and there, 
to purchased the whole collection—which is now 
carefully preserved in the Library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It comprises about a hundred volumes 
in folio or quarto, together with some loose sheets 
of manuscript matter. 

It may, perhaps, be of some interest to the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ if I were to give a short 
account of the collection, as it has never been 
calendered until I made the manuscript catalogue 
now lying before me. 

The most important part of the collection is the 
series of Returns to the Episcopal Visitation 
Questions. Many of these were in loose sheets, 
just as they came from the various rectors and 
vicars, filled up in the hand of the clergyman him- 
self, and therefore forming an exceedingly valuable 
mass of material for the inner history of these two 
great dioceses in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. These separate returns are now bound 
into volumes; and there are in all thirty-one 
quarto volumes of them, the greater number bound 
in Bishop Gibson’s own time. They comprise 
Returns for Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln 
in 1717, 1718, 1720, and 1721; and similar 
Returns for the Diocese of London for the Visita- 
tions of 1723, 1727, 1738, 1741, 1742, and 1747. 
In addition to these are two volumes of Returns 
relating to the Stipends of Curates and to other 
interesting matters in 1736. 

In the Antiquary for December, 1894, I have 
given a short account of these Returns, from which 
it will be seen that 

Passing rich on forty pounds a year 

was no poetical exaggeration. I tabulated the 
Returns relating to eighty-six curates, and (dis- 
regarding fees, which were very small, and, in 
some cases, taking no account of residences) I 
arrived at the conclusion that these gentlemen 
received in actual money an average amount of 
321. 6s. each, The highest amount was 801/., the 
lowest 101., with fees in addition. It is right 
to say that in this particular case the value of the 
living was only 30/. ; but the incumbent had other 
livings also. 

The Returns as to non-residence are also very 
curious. One or two rectors excuse their non- 
residence on account of “the unwholesome air of 
that fenny country”; but these gentlemen had 
been so good as to place resident curates in these 
ill-favoured parishes ; from which circumstance 
we are, of course, to infer that the air which was 
unhealthy for rectors was quite good enough for 
curates. But I do not desire to recapitulate what 
has already been written in the Antiquary. 

The gem of the collection was contained in a sort 
of commonplace book, manufactured very inex- 

nsively by taking a quarto sermon preached 

fore the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and disembowelling it—cutting away, that 
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is to say, all the printed matter, and using the 
inner margins of clean paper as guards to which to 
affix the multifarious contents of the little volume. 
Here were to be seen—O joyful sight !—the original 
vow made by King Charles J. at Oxford on 
13 April, 1646, in which he promises to return to 
the Church the property of which it bad been un- 
justly deprived, should it please God to restore 
him to bis throne. It is signed in the king’s own 
delicate hand. With it is a copy of the vow in 
the autograph of Archbishop Sheldon, by whom 
the original been secretly preserved. And in 
addition to this treasure is the draft of a letter 
from Charles I. to his Queen Henrietta Maria, 
dated 3 Dec., 1644, in the king’s writing, with 
many interlineations and corrections. A full 
account of these documents, with a facsimile of the 
vow, will be found in the Archeologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, vol. liii. 

These are, of course, the prizes of the collection ; 
but there are also three or four of the bishop's 
letter-books, containing original letters received by 
him from the prelates of his day. These docu- 
ments are not, indeed, of very high interest, for 
they are often only letters of thanks acknowledging 
the receipt of some charge or pampblet which 
Bishop Gibson bad sent to them. Amongst these 
are letters from Archbishop Wake, Bishops White 
Kennett of Peterborough, Waddington of Chi- 
chester, —— of Worcester, Reynolds of Lincoln, 
Claggett of St. David’s, Thos. Sherlock of Salis- 
bary, Stillingfleet of Worcester, and many others. 
Another volume contains letters to and from 
Bishop Gibson and Lord Carteret, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Townshend, and Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Many manuscript volumes are filled with the 
various collections of the bishop — commonplace 
books, theological and historical ; collections for 
his famous ‘Codex’; collections for his edition of 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia’; collections for the history 
of Convocation—testifying to the bishop's indomit- 
able industry. The handwriting, though small, is 
clear and legible. 

It is not n to particularize the miscel- 
laneous volumes which complete the series, as they 
are scarcely of sufficient general interest to merit 
a detailed account. I may, however, mention a 
fine folio volume of the Book of Common Prayer, 

inted in London in 1687, with notes in Bishop 

ibson’s hand. 

I may say that I was induced to prepare this 
paper partly in — uence of an a to the 
present possessor of the private papers and corre- 
spondence of Bishop Gibson inserted in a recent 
issue of Q.’ by H. Assorr §. 
viii. 487), an ly in reply to certain inquiries 
lately me by persons now in 
America. Very few of the papers in my custody 
come under the category of private correspondence ; 


they are, for the most part, official, historical, or 
literary. But I am able to give a few details as to 
the Gibson family, which may be of use to the 
inquirers. 

A kindly lady dent of ‘N. & Q.’ has 
sent me the following list of children of Bish 
Gibson who were alive in 1745, taken from a tri 
in Chan of that date. These were: Mary 
Gibson (widow of Thomas Gibson) ; Rev. Edmund 
Gibeon ; George Gibson, Esq.; Rev. William 
Gibson (sinecure rector of Lianfer); Robert 
Gibson, Esq. ; Elizabeth Tyrwhitt (widow of the 
Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, D.D.); Jane Gibson ; Anne, 
wife of Rev. Christopher Wilson ; to which list of 
names is added that of Margaret Gibson (deceased). 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ says 
that the bishop was the son of Edmund Gibson, of 
Knipe, Bampton, Westmoreland, by his wife Jane 
Langharne, and that he was baptized at Bampton 
19 Dec., 1669; adding that he was nephew and 
heir to Thomas Gibson, M.D., who died 16 July, 
1722, aged seventy-five. 

But in one of the bishop’s commonplace books 
of his own baptism :— 

1669, December the 16 was Edmond sone to Edmond 
Gibson baptiz’d. Teste Tho. Knott. Maii 4'° 1694, 
This will probably be held to be sufficiently good 
evidence to establish the precise date of the 
baptism. 

n the same volume is a copy of Edmund Gib- 
son’s admission to the Middle Temple : — 

Mr, Edmundus Gibson filius et heres apparens Ed- 
mundi Gibson de Knipe in Bampton in Com. Westmor- 
land gen: admiesus est in societatem Medii Templi 

ter et obligatur 


et dat p. fine 00. 
et p. feodis ... ese oe 60.12, 

Vera ong, Ex. Tho. Griffin. 
To the very next guard is affixed the wes 
ib- 


vellum certificate of the admission of Bishop 
son to the freedom of St. Albans :— 


Burgus Sci. Albani 
in Com. Hertford. 
Memorand. ad curiam Maioris et Ald’iorum 
> predicti Tent. in Communi Aula ejusdem Burgi 
die Mercurii (ecilt.) decimo die Junii Anno Regni D’ni 
nostri Georgii Dei Magne Brittani ffrancie et 
Hib’niz Regis fidei Defensor, et decimo annoque D'ni 
1724, Edmundus in Divina permissione Dominus Epis- 
copus liber Burgensis 
Burgi p’dicti, Tempore Job’is Armigeri Maj 
Burgi Edm. Aylward, N. Co’is ib’m, 
There seems good reason to believe, though I 


d 
00 
06 


am not aware that there is absolute proof of the 
statement, that the bishop married Margaret 
Bettesworth, sister of Jobn Bettesworth, D 
of the Arches from 1710 until 1751 ; and by her 
he had twelve children. A sbort notice of those 
who survived the bishop has been already given. 
But Faulkner, in his ‘ Historical and Topo- 
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graphical Account of Falham,’ printed in 1813, 
says that the bishop “married the sister of the 
wife of Dr. Bettesworth, Dean of the Arches, who 
died suddenly in her chair, Dec. 28, 1741.” It 
does not seem to have occurred to this writer to 
examine the evidence afforded by the prelate’s 
tomb. Bishop Gibson is buried in a vault in 
Falbam Churchyard, with this inscription : ‘* Ed- 
mundus Gibson | Londinensis LEpiscopus | obiit 
6° Sept. Anno Dom. 1748 | Aitat. 79” (see 
Faulkner's ‘ Fulham’). In the nave, on the north 
wall, is a long inscription to his memory, printed 
tn extenso by Faulkner, who, though he gives the 
bishop’s coat of arms— Azure, three storks rising 
argent—does not say that this coat is surcharged 
with his wife’s arms. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Bellasis I have seen a drawing of the coat in 
the library at Heralds’ College. The lady’s arms 
are a lion rampant (the colours are not indi- 
cated). Now, the arms of Betswortb, as given in 
Burke’s ‘Encyclopedia of Heraldry,’ are, Azure, 
a lion rampant per fess gules and argent. From 
this it may be gathered with certainty that the 
bishop’s wife was herself a Bettesworth and an 
heiress, and so, in all probability, the sister, and 
not the wife’s sister, of the Dean of Arches, It is, 
of course, possible that the dean may have married 
® Bettesworth. Faulkner goes on to say that 
“two of his sons were educated at Eton, and 
one died while a student at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and was buried in St. Edward’s Church 
there.” The Dr. Christopher Wilson who married 
Apne Gibson was ‘‘Feliow of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, and afterwards Prebendary of West- 
minster and St. Paul’s and Rector of Halstead, 
in Essex. In 1783 he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Bristol ; died in 1792, and was buried 
at Falham.” 

The same authority states that the bishop's uncle, 
Dr. Thomas Gibson, was physician-general to the 
army, and that he married Anne, a daughter of 
Richard Cromwell (Faulkner, p. 243, referring to 
Noble’s ‘ Life of Cromwell,’ i. 193). There is a 
short but interesting account of this Dr. Gibson in 
Dr. Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London’ (i. 387), where it is said that 
Anne was Richard Cromwell’s youngest daughter, 
and that she died 7 Dec., 1727, her husband 
baving died 16 July, 1722. 

In Lysons’s ‘ Environs’ (vol. ii. ~ i. p. 252) it 
is stated that the Rev. Dr. Edmund Gibson (son of 
the bishop) was buried at Fulham, 21 April, 
1771 ; George Gibson, his grandson, in 1782 ; and 
a= eee members of the family are also there 

t 

The Rev. Dr. William Gibson, another son of 
the bishop, was married to Martha Loveday, a 
minor, in 1721, as may be seen in a Loveday pedi- 
gree in Heralds’ College. 

The bishop’s son, George Gibson, was receiver 


to several successive Bishops of London, and some 
of his accounts occur amongst these Gibson papers. 

I have in my custody the Bishop’s Letters of 
Orders. He was ordained deacon by John Hough, 
Bishop of Oxford, on 19 May, 1694; and priest 
by Thomas Spratt, Bishop of Rochester, 30 May, 
1697, And I have also his admission “ in Officium 
Preelectoris in Ecclesia Parochiali Sancti Martini 
in Campis in Comitatu Middlesexix,” by Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London, dated 30 
1705. I think that the bishop died at Bath on 
6 Sept., 1748. 

To I to add, the 
in my , the following particu of the 
children of Thomas Gibson and Mary his wife, 
which are authenticated by the father’s signature, 
and may be of value to some of my American 
querists. 

Children of Thomas and Mary Gibson: Mar- 
garet, born 12 Oct., 1735, died 11 May, 1744; 
Eliz*, born 25 Jan., 1737, died 14 March, 1766 ; 
Mary, born 19 March, 1738, died 25 Jan., 1739 ; 
Edmund, born 3 April, 1740 ; Jenny, born 20 Feb., 
1740, died 24 July, 1777; Ann, born 8 Sept., 
1742. 

The apparent difficulty as to the dates of the 
fourth and fifth entries will be solved by remem- 
bering that the year began in March. 

The Edmund of the above table married, on 
5 Feb., 1765, Miss Mary Ann Gastine, who was 
born 21 Feb., 1744. They had issue : 

Children of Edmund and Mary Ann Gibson : 
Mary Ann, born 20 April, 1766, died 29 Jan., 
1767; Jane, born 6 Aug., 1767, died 9 May, 1769; 
Frances, born 5 March, 1769; Elizabeth, born 
25 March, 1772; Maria, born 25 Nov., 1773; 
Rebekah, born 27 Feb., 1776, died 29 April, 1779. 

Frances, the third in this table, married the 
Rev. Nicholas Isaac Hill, on 16 March, 1790. 

“ Mary Ann Gibson, the beloved wife of the aforesaid 
Edmund Gibson, and truly excellent mother of these six 
poor children, died 27 May, 1779.” 

Edmund Gibson married, as his second wife, on 
19 Sept., 1786, Miss Ann Savage, who was born 
9 Jan., 1750. They had issue: Edmund, born 
1 June, 1782, died 30 April, 1783. Here the 
record ends; and here must end this desultory 
paper. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Tue ‘Guarpian’ Jositer.—The 21st of Janu- 
ary, 1846, may well be regarded as a red-letter day 
in the annals of the English press, as being the 
birthday of two such papers as the y's ews and 
the Guardian. The Guardian last Wednesday 
week gave a special supplement to commemorate its 
anniversary, and, as in the case of the Daily News, 
we have been invited to take a peep behind the 
veil which usually es the anonymity of the 
editorial “we.” This supplement opens with an 
account of the origin of the Guardian, and states 
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that it was suggested by the ominous notices that 
followed the reception into the Roman Catholic 
Church of two distinguished converts—the Rev. 
J. B. Morris, well known to —a renders 
of that day under the initials N, .» and the 
Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, subsequently preacher 
of Oscott College. “For it was the secession of 
Newman which really gave birth to the Guardian. 
That startling incident—foreshadowed though it 
had been to the inner circle which knew him 
intimately—fell like a thunderbolt on the outer 
world, and shook to its foundations the edifice of 
the Church revival.” 

The early days of the Guardian, like those of 
most papers, were days of anxiety and hard struggle. 
There were only a few founders—Rogers (not yet 
Lord Blachford, but a leading official in the Colonial 
Office), James Mozley, Church, Mountague Bernard, 
and Thomas and Arthur Haddan. They were totally 
inexperienced in the handling of a newspaper, and 
invited James Holmes, the printer of the Athe- 
neum, to take a share in the new venture and to 

int the paper. This, however, he declined. In 
Sain 1846, its fortunes became so desperate that 
it was on the point of being added to the long list 
of dead journals, when, curiously enough, the 
paper which had been started to sustain a Church 
revival was saved from an early death by its appre- 
ciation of physical science. A review, in March, 
by Church, of ‘The Vestiges of Creation,’ had 
. previously attracted the notice of Prof. Owen, and 
in October a vindication of Le Verrier’s claim to 
the first public announcement of the new planet 
Neptune drew a grateful letter from the astronomer, 
caused the Guardian to be quoted in the Daily 
News, and thus brought it into general notice. 

Among the Guardian's contributors may be 
mentioned Manning, Henry Wilberforce, Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, Henry Coleridge, Beres- 
ford Hope, Chretiex (of Oriel), Freeman (the his- 
torian), Mackarness, and Siafford Northcote, while 
he was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone. Its 
chief success is due to the indomitable energy and 
perseverance of Martin Richard Sharp, who, on 
1 July, 1846, succeeded John Fullagar as pub- 
lisher, in addition to which he took an active part 
in its direction, afterwards becoming editor, and 
so continued until bis retirement in 1883. 

The first number of the Guardian was of the same 
size as the Saturday Review. It contained only 
sixteen pages, and was published at its present 
price of sixpence. On 29 April, 1846, the paper was 
enlarged, and has so continued. It is of interest 
to note the position taken by the Guardian on 
some leading questions, One of the first public 
events with which it had to deal was when Car- 
dinal Wiseman announced the reconstitution of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England by the 
assignment of local titles to its prelates. The 
Guardian took the same line as Mr. Gladstone, 


and o Lord John Russell's Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, pointing out the futility of the Papal 
Ball, and entirely refusing to be a party to any 
penal legislation against it. The rapid develop- 
ment of physical science, and its effect on theology 
and the Bible narrative, caused “alarm” and 
“uncompromising opposition” to many. “These 
impulses were never 8 by the Guardian. It 
pleaded from the first for an open mind and a 
fair consideration.” As regards the “ Higher 
Criticism,” it endeavoured to show that “the 
direction in which this ‘ science’ also ‘ is pointing’ 
is one that may be used to help instead of hinder 
faith.” On the question of national education 
the paper has given “a general support to Mr, 
Forster's Bill of 1870 in its original form, which, 
while it insisted on a Conscience Clause, left to 
the local managers the power of regulating the 
religious instruction. On the other hotly disputed 
points, both of which have since been accepted— 
namely, free education and compulsory attendance 
—while we supported the Bill in its refusal to 
abolish the small fees paid by the parents, we only 
claimed for the managers of voluntary schools that 
they should have the same power of compelling 
attendance which was given to the School Boards.” 
A word of praise should be accorded to the 
careful printing and handsome appearance of the 
jubilee number. Both paper and type are excel- 
lent. It may be well to note that there is no 
truth in the statement that Mr. Gladstone is, or 
ever has been, connected with the Guardian, 
although he has been a constant reader almost 
from its commencement. Joun C. Francis. 


Tritsy.— This name seems to have been 
introduced into France by Charles Nodier in a 
nouvelle entitled ‘Trilby ; ou, le Lutin d’Argail,’* 
published in 1822. In or about 1821 Nodier had 
travelled in Scotland (his account of his journey 
appeared in 182!), and it was then that the first idea 
of ‘Trilby’ came upin his mind. The preface to it 
begins with, “ Le sujet de cette nouvelle est tiré 
d’une préface ou d’une note des romans de Sir 
Walter Scott, je ne sais pas lequel.” He does not 
say, however, that he borrowed the name of Trilby 
from Sir Walter Scott, but, if he did not, he pro- 
bably heard it in Scotland, as there are few French- 
men now, and there were many fewér then, capable 
of inventing such a thoroughly English-sounding 
name as Trilby. I have not succeeded in finding 
the name in Sir W. Scott, but I am not remark- 
able for patience, and it may well be there in some 
novel published before 1821. 

Trilby, as the sub-title indicates, was one of 


* This spelling is no mistake of Nodier’s. He has 
written “ Argail pe Argyle” and has taken liberties 
with the speliing of other Scotch names, simply, as he tells 
us in his preface, “ pour éviter de ridicules uivoques 
de prononciation, ou des consonnances désagréables. 
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those little house sprites which are still believed in 
in some parts of Germany, and which in Ch. Nodier’s 
time were, he tel!s us, commonly believed in in Scot- 
land also, as, indeed, for aught I know, they may 
be still. Trilby had attached himself particularly 
to the house of a fisherman, for the very good 
reason that he had fallen in love with Jeannie, the 
fisherman’s wife. He showed his affection by 
milking the cows the first thing in the morning 
and by performing all sorts of household duties. 
He was, in fact, Jeannie’s little henchman (if my 
derivation of this last word is correct), and a most 
sweet and attentive little fellow. 

Bat I do not write this note for the purpose of 
recounting Nodier’s tale, which covers more than 
fifty closely printed pages ; I write simply for the 
purpose of inquiring why Mr. Du Maurier«has 
chosen to give the name of a male sprite to the 
heroine of his f novel. The name Trilby, it 
is true, is not infrequently given in France to a 
horse or a dog ; but here again we meet with the 
same difficulty, for it is always a male horse and a 
male dog that receives this name. Of this I have 
assured myself by inquiry among French friends. 

I can only conclude, therefore, that Mr. Du 
Maurier called his heroine Trilby because he 
wished to portray in her a being who had in her 
all the qualities of Nodier’s Trilby,* and who, 
though erratic and Bohemian (and so sprite-like), 
was yet vivacious, tender, loving, = devoted. 


Sydenham Hill — 


Rosert Arnsworts.—In ‘N. & Q,,’ 24S. ix. 
395, I find the following: “ Lastly, Ainsworth, 
whose annotations were published in 1618.” Am 
I wrong in supposing this statement to contain an 

ronism ; or were there two men of the same 
surname writing in two distinct centuries, and 
treating on words and lexicography? Robert 
Ainsworth was born near Manchester in 1660, and 
about 1714 he is said to have been begun to make 
collections for his ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ which was 
published in 1736. Herne (‘ Reliquise Hernianz,’ 
ed. Bliss, vol. iii. p. 151) says: “I was told yester- 
day, by a gentleman of Brazen-nose College, that 
Mr. Aynsworth hath finished and printed his Dic- 
tionary, but that ‘tis not yet published.” There 
are other references in Hearne to Ainsworth and 
his dictionary. 

If the following, from the ‘ Cyclopzedia of Lite- 
rary and Scientific Anecdote’ (Richard Griffin 
& Oo.) be correct, he must have been a man of 
indomitable pluck :— 

“When Mr. Ainsworth was engaged in the laborious 
work of his Dictionary of the Latin language, his wife 
made heavy complaints at enjoying so little of his society. 
When he had reached the letter S of his work, the 


* A sprite, after all, even though resented as a 
male, evokes but very slightly the idea fem. 


ce of his helpmeet was completely exhausted, ant, 
in a fit of ill-nature, she revenged herself for the loss o 
his company, by committing the whole manuscript to the 
flames! Such an accident would have deterred most 
men from prosecuting the undertaking; but the 
severing of Ainsworth repaired the loss of his 
manuscript by the most assiduous application.” 

Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 
Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


Miss Pripgavx, Actress.—A brief memoir of 
this lady was published in ‘ The Secret History of 
the Green Room’ (third edition, 1793, i. 223), which, 
in a still more condensed form, has been copied 
into ‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ and probably 
other collections of dramatic biography. Her 
father, John Prideaux, was the son of Sir John 


Prideaux, Bart., of Netherton Hall, co. Devon, by” - 


his wife the Hon. Anne Vaughan, eldest daughter 
of John, Viscount Lisburne, by Lady Mallet 
Wilmot, daughter of John, Earl of Rochester, from 
whom his great-granddaughter may have inherited 
some of her Bohemian tendencies. John Prideaux, 
after serving for some years in the Foot Guard 

was appointed colonel of the 55th Regiment, an 

was sent, with the rank of brigadier-general, to 
North America in 1758. He was accidentally 
killed at Niagara on 19 July, 1759. By his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Rolt, of Sacombe 
Park, Herts, and sister of Sir Edmund Bayntun 
Rolt, Bart., of Spye Park, Wilts, he left a youth- 
ful family, consisting of two daughters and three 
sons, the eldest of whom succeeded bis grandfather 
in the baronetcy in 1766. Of the two daughters, 
Elizabeth Constantia and Maria, I am not sure 
which was the actress. The family tradition is 
that the widowed mother was a worldly, heartless, 
extravagant woman, and the children were left 
very much to shift for themselves. Miss Prideaux 
found a home in, the house of Mr. Edward 
Chichester, of Northover, co. Somerset, who had 
married her aunt, Elizabeth Prideaux, and chiefly 
resided in one of the houses in Upper East Hayes, 
almost opposite Grosvenor Place, Walcot, Bath. 
This gentleman is said in ‘The Secret History’ to 
have been “ remarkable only for his great fortune 
and parsimony.” While residing at Bath, Miss 
Prideaux accidentally made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Abington, ‘‘ who flattered her abilities, and 
prevailed on her to attempt the stage, to which 
she was previously much disposed, as well from 
inclination as from a wish of freeing herself from a 
disagreeable dependence.” The Bath Theatre had 
been rebuilt, with many improvements, by Mr. 
John Palmer, and in the season of 1787-8 was 
under the management of the lessee, Mr. William 
Wyatt Dimond. Iam informed by Mr. R. E. M. 
Peach, whose knowledge of Bath and its history is 
unsurpassed, that Miss Prideaux made her début 
in the early part of October as Miss Alscrip in 
Bargoyne’s ‘ Heiress,’ and that on the 17th of 
the same month she made her second and last 
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appearance on the Bath boards as Lady Bab 
Lardoon in ‘The Maid of the Oaks,’ a part which 
had been created by her model, Mre. Abington. 
It may be doubted if her success as an actress was 
commensurate with the opinions which her patrons 
had formed of her abilities, for she soon fell into 
difficulties with the management, which fostered 
the idea that she was forced upon the theatre, 
and, according to ‘The Secret History,’ a storm 
broke out, which grew warmer and warmer until 
it produced a paper war, and eventually ended in 
Miss Prideaux’s discharge. Her partisans, how- 
ever, procured her an engagement at the Hay- 
market Theatre, where she made her entrée, 
according to ‘The Secret History,’ as Lady Bab 
Lardoon. Mr. Peach, however, informs me that 
she made her appearance at the Haymarket on 
25 May, 1789, when she played the part of 
Nanny in ‘The Miser.’ However that may be, 
the fame of her Bath adventures appears to have 
ed her. So unfavourable was the impression 
she made on a London audience that, according to 
the same authority, her first appearance on the 
boards of the Haymarket was her last. ‘The 
Secret History,’ however, states that before quit- 
ting the Haymarket she re as Cherry in 
* The Beaux’ Stratagem,’ and in some other cha- 
racters. At the commencement of the Drury Lane 
season of 1789, General Burgoyne, who had been 
an old comrade of her father and was one of her 
warmest patrons, procured her an engagement at 
that theatre, where she made her first appearance 
as Miss Prue in ‘ Love for Love’; but she seems 
to have quitted the stage very shortly afterwards. 
She and her sister both died unmarried. I should 
feel much obliged for any further information 
which may be available regarding the public life 
of this lady, and for any particulars which may be 
in the knowledge of correspondents of *N. & Q.’ 
with respect to the place and time of her death. 
W. F, Pripeacx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

[On 17 Oct., 1787, Mies Prideaux made her second 
appearance in Bath as Miss Alscrip and Lady Bab Lar- 
doon. On the 29th she played Lappet in ‘ The Miser.’ 
Her first appearance is unchronicled. ] 


Lerrer or Lorp Brrox.—A few months ago I 

rchased a complete edition of Byron’s ‘ Works’ 
in English, published in Paris by Galignani 
Brothers, and dated 1835. Inside the book I 
found the following, which I believe to be an 
original letter of Lord Byron. Perhaps some of 
your readers may enlighten me upon this :— 


Srr.—In various numbers + journal I have seen 
mentioned a work entitled ‘The Vemngiea’ with the 


addition of my name as that of the author. I am not 
the author, and never heard of the work in question 
until now. 

In a more recent paper I perceive a formal annuncia- 
ion of ‘The Vampire’ with the addition of an account 
of my “residence in the Island of Mitylene,” an island 


which I have occasionally sailed by in the course of 
travelling some years ago through the Levant, and where 
I should have no objection to reside, but where I have 
never yet resided. Neither of these performances are 
mine, and 1 presume that it is neither unjust nor un- 
gracious to request that you will favour me by contra- 
dicting the advertisement to which I allude. If the book 
is clever it would be base to deprive the real writer 
whoever he may be, of his honours, and if stupid, 
desire the responsibility of nobody's dullness but my 
own. 

You will excuse the trouble I give you, the imputation 
is of no great importance, and as long as it was confined 
to surmises and reports, I should have received it as 1 
have received many others, in silence. But the formality 
of a public advertisement of a book | never wrote, and a 
residence where I never resided, is a little too much, 
particularly as I have no notion of the contents of the 
one, nor of the incidents of the other. I have besides a 
ny dislike to Vampires, and the little acquaintance 

have with them would by no means induce me to 
divulge their secrets. 

You did me a much less inj by your paragraphs 
about “ my devotion ” and “ abandonment of society for 
the sake of religion,” which appeared in your Messe 
during last Lent, all of which are not founded on fact ; 
but you see 1 do not contradict them because they are 
merely personal, whereas the others in some degree con- 
will ‘obli b h t of 

ou will oblige me by complying with my request o 
contradiction. that | know nothing of the 
work or works in question, and have the honour to be 
(as the correspondents to magazines say) “ your constant 
reader" and very obedt humble servt Brron. 

To the Editor of Galiqnani's Messenger, Kc. 

Venice, Apri! 27%, 1819. P 

(Indorsed] A Monsieur, Monsieur Galignani, 18, Rue 
Vivienne, Paris, 


The above is a correct copy of the letter. 
B. S. Corke. 


PinketTumay.—The following additions to the 
account of Pinkethman in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
may be of service. According to Noble (con- 
tinuation of Granger), ii. 352, Pinkethman died 
20 Sept., 1725. The date 1725 is also given by 
Bromley, ‘ Catalogue of British Portraits,’ as that 
of his death. The engraving by Parkes (not 
“ Parker”) in Lowe's edition of Cibber’s ‘ Apology’ 
is from a large contemporary mezz>tint, executed 
by John Smith from the picture by Schmutz. 
A portrait of Pinkethman as Don Lewis in ‘ The 
Fop’s Fortune’ (a second title of Cibber’s ‘ Love 
Makes a Man’), engraved by E. Harding “ from an 
original drawing by G. Vertue, in the collection of 
R. Bull, Esq.,” was published by E. & S. Harding, 

dron’s ‘Shakspearean Miscellany.’ 
F. M. O’Donocave. 

Guspowper Piot.—A certain Father Gerrard, 
8.J., strange coincidence, lectured on “Guy 
Fawkes ”* recently, and imputed the authorship 
of the conspiracy known as Gunpowder Plot to 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, an opinion which he 
stated was supported, among others, by Bishop 


* See report in Tablet, 16 Nov., 1895. 
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peg his ‘ History of his own Times.’ Now so 
far as Bishop Burnet is concerned the assertion is 
quite untrue, as the following extract from his 
works, vol. i. pp. 19, 20, will prove :— 

“ And since I name that ee (the Gunpowder 
Plot) which the Papists in our day have had the impu- 
dence to deny and to pretend it was an artifice of Cecil’s 
to engage some desperate men into a plot, which he 
managed so that he could discover it when he pleased, I 
will mention what I myself saw and had for some time 
in my possession.” 

He then relates the discovery of some letters of 
Sir Everard Digby, in which he says :— 

o pay had taken that care that there were not above 
two or three (Catholic peers) worth saving to whom they 
bad not given notice to keep out of the way, and in none 
of those papers does he express any sort of remorse for 
that which he had been engeged in and for which he 


suffered. 
G. A. Browne. 
Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘*Hame.”—This word seems to be in common use 
in Lincolnshire and East Anglia for “ the steam 
from boiling water.” It is also used of the warm 
moist mist from horses, of the smoke from slaked 
lime, and even of the dampand moist feeling of an 
empty house when first opened to the air. I 
should be glad to learn whether the word is heard 
outside East Anglia and Lincolnshire. 

Tae EpiTor oF THE 
Diarect Dictionary.» 


Samvet Wituiam Ryiey.—I can find but one 
account of this strolling player—that supplied in 
the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ of Baker, Reed, and 
Jones, This differs in toto from the account sup- 
plied by Ryley himself in his long, rambling 

uction in nine volumes, half autobiographical, 

f romantic, ‘The Itinerant.’ Is anything more 
to be learnt about him? I have consulted in vain 
all ordinary sources of theatrical information. He 


acted in the North under the name of Romney. 


Srizcz or Derry.— Where can I find a list con- 
taining names of officers of garrison who defended 
Derry during the famous siege ? B. 


Tae ‘Parrician’: Toe ‘Sr. James’s Maca- 
zINE.’—Were more than twenty-eight numbers 
ey ary of the Patrician, edited by John Burke? 

first number, published by H. Hurst, is in a 
white cover, and is dated May, 1846. The second 
and following numbers are in green covers, with a 
view of Windsor Castle. No, xxviii. was issu 


August, 1848. The St. James’s Magazine, edited 
by John Bernard Burke, commences September, 
1849. My last number, No. xii., bears date 


August, 1850, Is this a complete set ? 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Sir Gipron Murray.—I shall be glad of in- 
formation concerning the family of Sir Gideon 
Murray, of Eliebank, on the Scottish border (time 
of James VI.); the names of his family—sons, 
daughters, and wife. Cuio. 


Wives or Frexcu Kixes.—Oan any one supply 
me with the names of the wives of the following 
kings of France ?—viz.: Philip III. (Le Hardi), 
Philip IV. (Le Bel), Louis X. (Le Hutin), Philip V. 
(Le Long), Charles 1V. (Le Bel), Philip VI. (of 
Valois), John II. 


Czsariaxus.— Who was this author ; and what 
was his date? He presumably wrote about feu- 
dalism, and is said to be mentioned by Cujas; but 
I cannot hit on the reference. EXKLEK. 


Titte or Story WantTep.—Some years ago a 
short amusing story appeared in one of the maga- 
zines upon the Elodea canadensis, more usually 
known as “the American pond weed.” I think 
the title of the tale was ‘The Growforever Aqua- 
talis,’ and I have an impression that it came out 
in either Chambers’s Journal or All the Year 
Round, but I am not certain. I shall be much 
obliged if any one can tell me the exact title of the 
story, and a es and where it appeared. 

Friorence Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


De Carteret Papers.—Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ give information regarding the papers 
of the De Carteret family, of St. Ouen’s Manor, 
Jersey? These papers were removed from the 
island some time during the first half of the last 
century, and it is supposed that they were taken 
to Holland ; but this may or may not be the case. 
As these papers contain historical matter of the 
greatest local value, I should be very grateful for 
any information which could lead to their dis- 
covery. ©. P. Le Cornv, Ool. 

Jersey. 


Mapame ve Séviert.—According to Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 14 January was the bicen- 
tenary of the death of the celebrated letter-writer 
Madame de Sévigné. Can any of your readers 
say whether this is the correct date ? 

W. Lovett. 

[18 April, 1896, is the date given in the ‘ Nouvelle 

Biographie Générale.’ 


D.D., Vicar or 
HAM, MippLssEx, 1798-1818.—I shall be 
for information respecting the parentage of = 


ed | clergyman and the date of his marriage ; also 
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parentage of his wife Elizabeth, who died 24 April, 
1809, aged fifty-seven. E. H. W. Donsr. 
5, Therapia Road, Honor Oak. 


‘Taz Protestant Totor ror 
Some time before 1685 Benjamin Harris printed, 
in London, a little volume entitled ‘The Protestant 
Tutor for Children.’ There are two editions in the 
British Museum, printed in London in 1715 and 
1717. Can any of your readers give me informa- 
tion as to the existence and whereabouts of any 
other editions? -Benjamin Harris also issued a 
24mo. entitled ‘The Holy Bible in Verse,’ of 
which I have seen an edition of 1717. I desire to 
learn of any other editions, 

Pavut Leicester Foro. 

Gentury Club, New York City, 


Hampton Courr.—Will some one kindly tell 
me when the Hampton Court maze was planted ; 
and if the name of the designer is known / 

J. D. 


Carr. Jonny Worratt.—I have seen an old 
scrap of paper on which the following appears in 
manuscript :— 

“Capt. John Worrall, of His Majesty’s Regiment of 
Irish Horse Carbineers, He the Duke of 
Marlborough in all his wars with distinguished courage 
and bravery, and at the glorious battle of Malplaquet 
retook with his own hand the Standard from the French.” 
Not having seen this name mentioned in any 
history, I should feel obliged if you will inform me 
where I could ascertain further particulars about 
his record R. J. 8. 


Watson, or Rockincnaam Castie.—Edward 
Watson’s daughter married Rowland Vaughan, of 
Shoreditch, London. Their daughter married 
Paulet St. John (vide Earl of Bolingbroke). Dorothy, 
sister of Rowland Vaughan, married, first, John 
Lear, and secondly, John Hercy in 1617, and died 
1639. Their son John was baptized 1617 at 
Fillongley, Warwick. Are there any descendants 
of either marriage ? A. OC. H. 


** Corcanyen.”—Is this word in use in Scot- 
land? I find that it is generally understood in 
Lancashire. The‘ N. E. D.’ gives several quota- 
tions to show its use in Irish writers. Sir Walter 
Scott uses the word in his journal ; “‘I can clear 
the ground better now by mashing up my old 
work in the Edinburgh Register with my new 
matter, a species of colcannen, where cold potatoes 
are mixed with bot cabbage” (March 28, 1827, 
‘The Journal of Sir Walter Scott,’ Edinburgh, 
David Douglas, 1891). Taos, Wuire. 

Liverpool. 


Provinciat Heratpry Orrices.—I would like 
to learn the names of the various heraldry offices 
im Great Britain and Ireland ; how far their indexes 
go back, and what steps one must take to obtain 


copies of their entries. Does the index of the 
London office cover tbe names or entries found in 
the other offices? Is this London office held in 
good repute by the British genealogist? I have 
either read or heard it spoken of as a sort of em- 
piric affair, caring only for fees and always un- 
willing to furnish information except to friends 
connected with its officials. Is it a private in- 
stitution ; and what are its specific duties? Has the 
fact ever appeared of the exact number of British 
sg found on its registers? What gives 

arke, Fox-Davies, and the like authorities the 


right to proclaim a family extinct ? 
AMERICAN. 


[The only heraldry offices of authority are the College 
of Arms, London, for England ; the Lyon Office, Edin- 
burgh, for Scotland; and Ulster’s Office, Dublin, for 
Ireland. They are open to the public for inquiry on the 
payment of certain fees, which can be ascertained on 
application ; and to one or other of these offices we must 
refer AMERICAN for replies to his queries. There are no 
other “ authorities” whatever on heraldic and genea- 
logical subjects outside these offices. } 


Vicror Hueco: ‘Norre-Dame pe Paris.’— 
Where does the story of the English captain 
alluded to in the following passage occur ?— 

“ Gringoire, toujours suivi par ses trois persécuteurs, 
et ne sachant trop ce que cela allait devenir, marcbait 
effaré, au milieu des autres, tournant les boiteux, enjam- 
bant les culs-de-jatte, les pieds empétrés dans les four- 
miliéres d'écloppés, comme ce capitaine anglais qui 
s’enliza dans un troupeau de crabes.”—Livre ii. chap. vi. 

Who is Micromégas, “se couchant tout de son 
long sur les Alpes,” mentioned at the end of the 
next chapter ? JonaTHan BovucuieEr. 

[ Micromégas is the hero of Voltaire’s “ histoire philo- 
sophique ” * Micromégas,’ inspired by Gulliver. He is 
a native of a planet revolving around Sirius, and is a 
hundred and twenty thousand feet high. Treading over 
the Alps, he picks up, by the aid of a microscope, a ship, 
and learning, by close observation, that the world is 
inhabited, enters into conversation with men, whom 
with the naked eye be cannot see.] 


Exvetopes.—When were envelopes first used 
in Europe? I have lately seen some old letters 
written in France about 1780, and enclosed in 
contemporary envelopes of modern shape. 8B. 

[See ‘N. & Q.,” 2048. iv. 170, 195, 279, 397; 4 8. ii. 
56, 238 ; 5! 8. xii, 74, 238, 478, 516. | 


Weare: Cremnam, &c.—Can any of your 
readers help me to biographical details and a 

rtrait of Sir Edward Weare, Kat., M.P. for 

ewcastle-under- Lyme, 1623, who is said to 
have died 1624, in which year a person named 
Chas. Clemham was elected in his stead? I shall 
be gled of the same relative to Clemham and the 
following: Jobn James, M.D., M.P., 1592-3; 
Edward Wymarke, 1614; Sir John Davies, Knt., 
and Edward Kerton, 1620; Sir John Merrick, 
Knt., 1640; Samuel Terrick, 1646, 1660; Sir 
Thomas Bellot, Kut., 1678, 1698; Ool. John 
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Bowyer, 1656, 1660 ; Sir Richard Leveson, Knt., 
1623, 1640 ; Robert Nedham, or Needham, 1614; 
John Keeling, 1625, 1626; Major-General Tobias 
Bridge, 1658 ; and John Keeling, 1654, 1658. 
Rorert Sims. 
Newcastle, Staff. 


Portar Trees.—Would you be good enough to 
explain to me a phenomenon which has always 
led me in France along the country roads, viz., 

the fact that almost invariably one sees poplar 
trees used as hedgerow timber on either side? 
This, of course, cannot be accidental, but must be 
with some object. Is the tree in any way a national 
emblem ; or is it merely planted thus by order of a 
Government department for some economic reason ; 
and, if so, when was this system first inaugurated? 

Jno. WILson. 
{We are not aware that the tree is in any sense a 
national emblem. It is grown principally for firewood 
and turnery purposes. It is useful also for shelter from 
wind, as a boundary mark, and for planting in wet places, 
in the drainage of which it very materially assists, In 
some places, when little Marie is born, poplar trees are 
| ara and by the time Marie is affianced to Jules they 
urnish a satisfactory dot. ] 


Worpsworta’s ‘ EcctesiasticaL Sonnets.’— 
Can any good Wordsworthian—not a fin de sidcle 
Wordsworthian, and as such a despiser of the 
* Ecclesiastical Sonnets’ as mere products of the 
“ Anglican Paddock "—explain the variations in 
the reading of the sonnet on ‘ Queen Elizabeth’? 

Ah ! wherefore yields it to a foul constraint 

Black as the clouds its beams dispersed, while shone, 

By men and angels blest, the glorious light. 

Moxon’s six-volume ed., 1874. 
This is sense, and seems to refer to the murder of 
Queen Mary, or, perhaps, to the personal “ scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth” at one time prevalent. 

But how about this—less intelligible ?— 

For wheresoe’er she moves, the clouds anon 
Disperse ; or, under a divine constraint, 
Reflect some portion of her glorious light. 
Warne’s one-volume edition, n.d. 
Did Wordsworth write both ; and, if so, which was 
the after-thought ? 

Warne’s edition heads the sonnets ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sketches ’; is there any authority for this ? 

I should be also much obliged to any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who would tell me where to find the 
following quotations, which occur in the ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets’ :— 

Part i., sonnet xxxiii., ‘‘ Nature’s hollow arch.” 
Part ii., sonnet xxxiv., “the murtherer’s chain 
peopel &c. Part ii., sonnet xlv., “in the pain- 
al art of dying.” Part iii., sonnet xxvi., ‘* The 
which would endless matrimony make.” 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Browsr.—Can any reader give me 


biographical notes of Samuel Blower, whose name | 


appears amongst the Nonconformists who were 

licensed to preach under the Indulgence of 1672? 

Samuel Blower was licensed to be a Congregational 

teacher at Sudbury, Suffolk. Joun 
Northampton. 


Seglics. 


PORTRAITS OF JOHN KEATS, 
S. viii, 324, 450, 470.) 

It is possibly a little ungracious for me still 
to be unconvinced, after you have pronounced 
your dictum and Sir Caarves Dirk has stated 
what he evidently considers uncontrovertible facts ; 
but I am still persuaded that I have the first 
portrait of Keats painted by Severn from life; and 
if he painted but one from life, mine must be that 
one. Since writing to you, several weeks ago, I 
have consulted older members of my family, and 
this is the story of the portrait as given by George 
Keats to his children—the same, by the way, that 
his widow, my grandmother, told to me twenty 
years ago. When George Keats was preparing to 
come to America,in the spring of 1818, Severn 
painted a portrait of John Keats for him, and began 
one of Tom Keats—the former in oil, the latter in 
water colours. The Tom Keats portrait was 
never finished, and I have it now in its incomplete 
state. Previous to this Severn had made a minia- 
ture of George Keats on ivory. These portraits 
were brought to America in 1818 by George Keats, 
and have been in the possession of his family ever 
since. 

Sir Divxe pins his faith on the ori- 
ginality of his portrait to statements made by 
Severn in letters. The recollection of Severn as 
to matters of fact after a lapse of years, owing to 
the treachery of his memory, was quite untrust- 
worthy, and this is proved by the conflicting state- 
ments made in his published letters and commented 
on by his biographer. Therefore I prefer my 
family tradition to any record supplied by Severn 
after the lapse of several years. 

Then, again, Severn in the beginning was George 
Keats’s friend, and met the poet through him. It 
was the most natural thing in the world for him 
to have made these portraits just before George 
Keats's venture across the sea. A letter of George 
Keats to his sister in 1825 refers to the portrait of 
John over his mantelpiece. What portrait, if not 
the Severn portrait, which is now in my 
sion? After John Keats’s death surely Severn 
did not make a portrait for George Keats, as 
Severn’s mind had been poisoned by the jealous 
and malicious Brown, and he held no correspond- 
ence with George Keats in America. And what 
is more, Severn held George Keats in complete 
disesteem until Sir Ditke’s grandfather 
proved to him that George Keats had been slandered 
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by Brown. If George Keats did not bring this 
it to America in 1818, then it must have 
come in some mysterious way, so far entirely un- 
accounted for. That it was brought here at that 
time has been believed by those who have had the 
picture in keeping for seventy-seven years. 
Jxo. Giimer SpPeep. 

Mendham, New Jersey. 

[Should the George Keats portrait ever come to Lon- 
don, comparison between it and the others would pro- 
bably solve the question. Of the three in possession of 
Cuarizs Dike, that which the painter declared to 
be the original, and the only one from life, is infinitely 
superior to the painter's own replicas; but this supe- 


riority does not clearly come out until they are put 
together.] 


Latin Iyscription §. viii. 389).—The 
inscription given by your correspondent, at least 
so far as he has deciphered it, appears to be only 
partially Latin. “Comes jucundus in via pro 
vehiculo est” is assigned to Publius Syrus. Ray’s 
‘Collection’ has “‘A merry companion on the 
road is as good as a nag,” and “Com 0 allegro 
per camino, te serve per roncino.” The last words, 
“alegria bellesa crid,” seem to be the end of some 
Spanish quotation. C. Binxseck Terry. 


_ The inscription or old saying, “Comes jucundus 
in via pro vehiculo est,” printed in italics, is quoted 
in ‘What I Remember’ (vol. ii. p. 269), by my 
late friend T. A. Trollope, in a most interesting 
account of a visit paid to the Carthusian monastery 
of Camaldoli in 1861. His companions on the 
journey were G. H. Lewes and Mrs. G. H. Lewes 
(“ George Eliot ”), and well was this saying—whence 
derived I do not know—applicable to them—to 
none better. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Possibly the ms extract from a ‘ Diction- 
ary of Quotations,’ by the Rev. James Wood, may 
be of assistance to Mr. Fixer: “‘Comes jucundus 
in via pro vehiculo est.’—A pleasant companion 
on the road is as good as a carriage. Publius 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


In the first part of the inscription there is a 
variation, in “ jucundus,” of the ‘‘ Comes facundus 
in via vehiculo est,” of Publius Syrus, ‘Sen- 
tentiae ’ (Andam., 1838, p. 14). 

Something like this is a dear old friend of my 
Latin grammar days: “Comes facundus in via 
vehiculo est”; the omission of pro being very 
Epwarp H. M.A. 

astings. 


“Lock Mowery ” (8 §. viii. 348, 470; ix. 17). 
— At the last reference Mr. E:wortuy has shown 
how ancient and almost universally prevalent is 


the custom of spitting “for luck”; it is also a 


common of hatred or defiance; bat I 
came, not long ago, on what was to me an alto- 
gether new phase of this act. Two boys had 
been fighting, and the victor held out his arm while 
the vanquished was compelled to spit over it in 
token of submission. On inquiry I find that this is 
uite a common custom in the West Riding of 
orkshire. E. 8. A. 


Mr, has given an ioteresting account. 
of an experience with an Italian beggar. May I 
venture to add one of my own, which will show 
that the same superstition extends to Spain. Last 
time I was at Cordova I gave a coin to a Spanish 
street boy, and he went through the same perform- 
ance as the deaf mute encountered by Mr. 
Exwortuy at Posilippo, ‘‘ first spit on it, then 
put it to his forehead, and lastly devoutly crossed 
himself with it.” Possibly some folk-lorist can 
tell us the origin of this curious observance. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


In reply to Duxneven, I think the custom of 
the vendor paying the purchaser something back 
as luck money is widely spread in rural districts 
among horse and stock dealers. I remember it on 
the Chilterns, in the neighbourhood of Tring, thirty 
years ago ; also in that of Evesham, Worcestershire, 
twenty years ago. I have no doubt it still con- 


tinues. J. Burnam Sarrorp. 
The “ lack penny” is always expected from the 
seller in this county. 


Cuar.es S. Kine, Bart. 
Corrard, Fermanagh. 


Fanticue” (8" viii. 326 ; ix. 36).—Spelt 
fanteeg in ‘Pickwick’; see the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ The derivation from two Gaelic 
words must bave come from Mr. Charles Mackay, 
who solved all English words by looking them out 
in a Gaelic dictionary—it was always easy to find 
something there that could be pointed to as “the 
original,” and very original it usually was. My 
own notion is a mere guess, but it is more reason- 
able. I suspect that it was due to a once common 
sense of the French fanatique; for we find in 
Cotgrave : ‘‘ Fanatique, mad, frantic, in a frenzie, 
besides himself, out of his little wits.” It looks as 
if the adjective is mixed up with the phrase “in 
a frenzie” or “in a frantic mood.” And I think 
I have said this before. Waiter W. Sxezar. 


This word, having the meaning of passion 
(getting into a fanteague, getting into a passion), 
was as common as any other popular expression in 
Gloucestershire when I was a oy fifty or sixty 
years ago. . E. Apams, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Sr. viii. 488).—In Father 
Stanton’s ‘Menology of England and Wales,’ 


Appendix I, A., is an alphabetical list ef Welsb 
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saints to whom churches are dedicated, or whose 
names ap in some ancient calendar. The 
name of St. Cenbedlon does not occur in this list, 
but I find the name of St. ‘‘Cynheiddion (fifth 
century) of family of Brychan, patroness of a chapel 
in parish of Candyfaelos, Carmarthen,” with a 
reference to Rees 330, 152. From the head- 
ing of this appendix it seems that this saint 
is one of those ‘“‘whose acts have perished, 
or were never written, and of whom no account 
can be found sufficiently authentic for record.” 
The names Cenhedlon and Cynheiddion appear to 
haveso much resemblance that the one may pos- 
sibly be a variant of the other, but I have no 
knowledge of the Welsh language, and a person 
learned in that tongue ——— at avery different 
conclusion. . Sparrow Simpson, 


Brychan is said to have been the father of 
twenty-four sons and twenty-five daughters. Rees 
in his‘ Essay on the Welsh Saints,’ pp. 136-160, 
ed. 1836, places Brychan amongst the saints who 
lived between a.p. 433 and 464. Ceneldon, his 
eighteenth daughter, was “a saint on the moun- 
tain of Cymorth.” It does not appear where this 
mountain is situated, but from the association of 
Ceneldon, Cymorth, and Clydai, it may be looked 
for in the neighbourhood of Newcastle in Emlyn, 
a district divided between the present counties of 
Carmarthen and Pembroke. M. A.Oxon, 


St. Cenedlon was daughter of St. Briavel ap 
Llywarch ap Tydwr. She married Arthfael ap 
Ithel, sub-King of Gwent. Her first cousin’s son, 
Dingad, gave his name to Dingestow, in the same 
neighbourhood, his (Dingad’s) son was Gwytherine, 
founder of Llanvetherine, in North Monmoutb- 
shire. The whole family, six generations of which 
are traceable, was a generous Christian family of 
sub-chiefs or country squires, probably settled at 
Usk or in its neighbourhood. Briavel, who was the 
reputed founder of St. Briafels (or Brevells as 
pronounced), tests several charters in time of Bishop 
Oudoceus as the grant of Liuhess (now Llowes) to 
the Bishop. His name is given there as “Briauail 
fil Lumarch.” T. W. 

Aston Clinton. 


Exper-Tree Superstition §. viii. 427, 
489).—For some years past I have noticed the 
deletereous properties of the elder tree or bush. 
Nothing seems to flourish under it or near it. 
Many a good quickset hedge have I known spoiled 
by it, and often when shooting away from home I 
have noticed the underwood of a plantation or 
covert injured by it. I always here have it care- 
fully rooted up, except where a good-sized tree has 
- where it can do no harm, holding, with Ben 

onson (quoted by Mr. Everarp Home Coteman, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. viii. 490), ‘‘Our gardens will 
wen better when they have not in them one 
of elders.” Not that elderberry wine is to 


be despised, especially at this time of year, when 
it is properly mulled. 
Wm. Granam F. Picorr, 
Abington Pigotte, 


The traditions attached to this tree are very 
numerous and widespread, from the days of Pliny 
downwards. The fancy or belief that Judas hung 
himself upon an elder tree, which will be found in 
Gerarde and many old herbalists and poets, Ben 
Jonson amongst them, of course gave the name to 
the purplish- brown fungus which grows on its 
bark under the title of ‘‘ Judas’s ear,” which 
Coles refers to as “ Jewes Eare, called in Latin 
Fungus sambucinus and Auricula jude.” The 
plant appears to have had in England the old cog- 
nomen of pipe tree or bour tree, and in Scotland 
bore tree, no doubt from the facility with which 
pipes or tubes for musical or other purposes have 
always been made by pushing out the pith from 
the younger branches. We seem to get the name 
from the Dutch holder, with the Germans hoh- 
lunder, sureau with the French, in Holland 
vlierboom, Italian sambuco, Russian busina, and 
Spanish sauco, 

The spiced wine so almost universally made 
from the berries in country districts, and the 
medicinal virtues attributed—and not without 
reason—to very many preparations made from its 
bark, shoots, heven and roots by country folk 
from time immemorial, and a proportion of which 
are found in the pharmacopceia, have doubtless 
made it a popular plant, and gathered around it 
many of the superstitions, tales, and even enhanced 
the virtues it is said to possess. At all events, in 
nearly every country in England its praises can be 
heard, and wondrous tales in connexion with it 
will be found to exist. Many of these are recorded 
in Pratt’s ‘ Flowering Plants of Great Britain.’ 

Cattle will not touch the foliage ; and amongst 
the more uncommon virtues noted are that the 
“leaves strewn among mole hills will drive moles 
from their haunts in garden or park” (Pliny). 
The berries strewed in granaries drive mice from 
corn, and Silesian farmers place them among their 
pigs, believing them a cure for some maladies to 
which these animals are liable, while the leaves, 
dried and powdered, “‘are excellent for cleaning 
metal.” The cultivated varieties, with either 
variegated leaves or different coloured berries, are 
very effective on lawns or in < sbubberies. 

W. Hackwoop, 


Sr. Pancras Parisn (8" S. vii. 388).—A note 
from Cot. Pripeavx reminds me that bis question 
as to what became of the late Mr. S. Wiswould’s. 
collection relating to this parish has not be an- 
swered. I therefore beg to say that I purchased 
Mr. Wiswould’s MS. and several large parcels of 

inted matter at Mr. Noble’s sale at Messrs. 
Pattick & Simpson’s in October, 1890. But, un- 
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fortunately, they were so mixed that I found it was 
hopeless to think of rearranging them in proper 
order for publication ; so I finally decided to insert 
them in my own collection of St. Pancras—a task 
which I have not yet completed. 


Amprose Heat. 
Newer Hill, Pinner. 


“Heart or Hearts” (8 §. viii. 289).— 
Tennyson has used this expression in ‘Elaine,’ 
where the Queen says to Lancelot :— 

I for you 

This many a year have done despi 

To one whens over in my heart of hee ~ ae 

I did acknowledge nobler. 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore, in ‘Lorna Doone,’ makes 
Jobn Ridd say to Lorna, “I must have all love, 
or none ; I must have your heart of hearts ; even 
as you have mine, Lorna.” Where is the phrase 
“cor cordium” to be found? If I ever knew, I 
have forgotten. OC. Terry. 


Why should this expression be more nonsensical 
than “Lord of Lords,” ‘‘God of Gods,” ‘‘ King 
of Kings,” and many other examples in the Old 
Testament. The meaning of this phrase has, I 
think, been fully explained in eight articles given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ §S. vii. 362, 399, 463, 548 ; viii. 
55, 134, 426, 531. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


_ Surely anything rather than absurd, but essen- 
y & poetic expression, as in the ‘‘ cor cordium ” 
on Shelley’s tomb. Do we not say a day of days, 
@ delight of delights, and so on, to express super- 
lative feeling? Dr. Brewer glosses the pbrase as, 
‘* in one’s inmost conviction.” I would rather say, 
In the warmest feelings of my being—the deepest 
— sentiment. James Hooper. 
orwich. 


Sr. Mary Overie (8 S. viii. 68, 115, 171, 
238, 369).—In the parish of Ash, next Sandwich, 
is a manor called Overland, and 
“‘the name evidently derived from the high land of 
which it is composed, and which formerly was the shore 
(ofer, A.-8.) of the sea which covered the marsh beneath 
it, and was bounded on the other side by the Isle of 
Thanet.”—Planche’s ‘ Corner of Kent,’ 

In the parish of Ickham is a field known as 
** Church Oare,” situated just on the edge of what 
was once the sea, but now marshland. Oare is 
used in Kent for sea-weed (‘ Dic. Kentish Dia- 
lect’). Of so-called ‘‘skeleton-tombs,” there is 
one in the chapel of St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
and that of Archbishop Chichele (1443) in Canter- 


bury Cathedral. Artaur Hossey. 
Wingham, 


I observe with interest E. L. G.’s comments on 
the emblem of mortal ciated figure at 


Would E. L. G. or some other learned reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give a list of such figures in our cathe- 
drals, with any information thereon? Such parti- 
culars would be of much interest. There is a 
similar ‘‘skeleton” at Lichfield, grafted on a 
modern pedestal and to a modern monument, I 
believe ; and one at Tewkesbury, the latter bear- 
ing a curious representation of a snake, or worm. 

W. H. Quarrett. 


In the chantry chapel on the north side of the 
chancel of Hemingbrough Church, Yorkshire, is 
one of the so-called skeleton figures in a winding- 
sheet. There is also in Bristol Cathedral the 
emaciated effigy of Bishop Bushe. R. B. 
South Shields. 


Lorp Starrorn’s InreRLUDE Prayers (8" 
viii. 469).—Edward, third baron (1566-1603), was 
grandson of the unfortunate Edward, third and last 
Duke of Buckingham, K.G., executed 1521 ; he 
being then in succession to the throne, through 
Princess Anne Plantagenet. Lord Stafford married 
Lady Mary Stanley, daughter of Edward, third Earl 
of Derby, died 1572; so he would be brother-in- 
law to that Earl of Derby, died 1593 (Henry, 
fourth earl), who maintained a company of actors, 
1580-2, and uncle-in-law to Ferdinando, Lord 
Strange, fifth Earl of Derby, whose company 
of actors, circa 1592-4, is said to have been 
strengthened by the accession of Wm. Shakspere. 
I am not aware that Lord Stafford’s position has 
been fully recognized as a patron of = 5 a 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A disbursement by Robert Harlowe, Mayor of 
Rochester, a.p. 1578, is found in ‘ Arch. Cant.,’ 
vol. ii. p. 76 :— 

“ Given to my Lorde Strange his players, 6s. 8d.” 
This, then, is a third case of the municipal employ- 
ment of players at times of festivity for the 
amusement of the public. In his ‘History of 
English Literature,’ Prof. H. Morley gives speci- 
mens of interludes, adding these words :-— 

“Interludes were not true plays; the true modern 
drama did not arise out of them. But the taste for such 
entertainments led to the formation and training of 
skilled companies of actors in the houses of great lords, 
The skill that pleased in the great hall, pleased also in 
the servants’ hall, and was of a kind that would be wel- 
come elsewhere, and might be exercised with profit, 
if leave were obtained to amuse public audiences, Leave, 
therefore, was inevitably sought, and the interludes 
written for general audiences touched many a question 
of Church or State, in which the people were concerned. 
Authority then made itself felt, the actors were p 
under restrictions, and were liable to penalties for their 
infringement.” LL 


Lamberhurst Vicarage. 


“Hatirax Law” (8% 8. viii. 368, 410).—In 


ity, or ema 
Wells, and on those at Winchester and Salisbury. 
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taken from an ‘Itinerary’ comes from Holinshed’s 


* Chronicle,’ 1587, from which it is obviously taken, 
with alterations in several parts. The representa- 
tion which is given in ‘ Halifax Law,’ 1708, which 
volume was written by Dr. Samuel Midgeley, but | 
was claimed after his death by James Bentley, | 
clerk of Halifax Church, can be seen in Camden’s 
‘Britannia, Gibson, 1822, col. 854, or in J. W. | 
Croker’s ‘ History of the Guillotine, J. ee 
1853, after a print of Jobn a in 1650. It 
appears from «# notice of “Halifax Law,” in 


do draw out the pin whereby the offender is 
executed.” B. 


“Tae Lunes or Lonpon” (8 §, viii. 507).— 
Mr. Windham used this phrase in reference to 
Hyde Park, in a speech delivered on 30 June, 
1808, on the occasion of a debate in the House of 
Commons respecting threatened encroachments on 
that park. Oswatp Honrer Brair, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


This phrase has been generally attributed to Mr. 


Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 729, that the | Windham, and perhaps he was the first to give it 


last execution was in 1650, This was the twelfth 
between 1623 and 1650, as is there stated. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Taylor, the Water Poet, writing about 1630, | 
describes how— 


At Halifax the Law so sharpe doth deale, 

That whoso more than thirteen pence doth steale, 
They have a jyn that wondrous quick and well 
Sends thieves all headless into heaven or hell. 


Sriwarp James. 


There were some conditions of Halifax justice 
which are not mentioned in any of the notes above 
referred to. They are briefly enumerated in the 
account given by Sir Francis Wortley to Taylor, 
the Water Poet, in 1639, which includes also a 
minute description of the engine. The account is 
as follows :— 


“That if a thief were taken either of these three 
ways, which is band-napping, back-bearing, or tongue- 
letting, that is either about to steal, or carrying it away, 
or confessing, that then the party offending, after trial 
by a jury of townsmen, if the g be it cloth, cattle, or 
whatsoever is valuable [something bas apparently dropped 
out of the sentence here}, is judged to have their heads 
struck off with the said engine, without any assize or 
sessions. Now the engine is two high pieces of timber, 
an ell or yard asunder, fixed and closed on the top, with 
@ cross piece like a gallows; in the inner sides of the 
two standing pieces are two gutters, and on the top, or 
cross piece, is a pully through which they do pull a small 
line or rope, and fastening it to another heavier piece of 
wood of 100 weight, in which they do fix the sharp-edge 
tool, then they do pull or hoist up the said weight, and 
the stolen is brought to the place of execution with 
the malefactor. Now the one end of the rope is made 
fast to a pin or stake, which being cut, the engine falls 
80 ponderously and speedily, that it severs the head from 
the body in a moment; but there is no man will or must 
cut the line, but the owner of the stolen goods, which if 
he do he hath allagain, If he will not cut it, then he 
must lose all, and it is employed to some charitable uses ; | 
by which means the thief escapes; and this is Halifax 
law.”"—* Hell, Hull, and Halifax.’ 


This account differs in several interesting and 
important particulars from the one given in 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle’ (quoted in ‘The Book of 
Days,’ i. 728), where, however, a further particular 
is given, viz., that if it be a horse, cow, or other 


animal that has been stolen, then “the self beast 
or other of the same kind shall have the rope tied 


somewhere unto them, so that they being driven, | 


|eurrency. It occurs in his speech (30 June, 1808) 
“respecting the encroachments upon Hyde Park 
(v. Brewer's ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’). Mr. 
Windham assigned its origin to Lord bea 


(8 §, viii. 428, 514).—I forgot to 
say in my former note that in this neighbourhood 
rose-galls are known as brere-balls, and are used 
as a remedy for diarrhoea. For ‘‘ Mr. Mount,” in 
the note referred to, read Mr. Mowat; and for 
** wit-porn,” wit-porn (= white-thorn). on 


The ‘N. E. D.,’ s. ‘* Bedeguar,” quotes :— 

**1578, Lyte, ‘ Dodoens,’ 655. The spongious bawle 
need uppon the wilde Rose......is called of eom Apothe- 
caries Bedegar ; but wrongfully.” 

Mr. Jesse Salisbury’s ‘Glossary of Words and 
Phrases used in S.E. Worcestershire,’ 1893, has : 

“ Briar-ball, a kind of spongy ball growing on the 
hip-briar or wild rose bush.” 

The Rev. Hilderic Friend, in ‘Flowers and 
Flower-Lore,’ remarks at p. 288 (ed. 1884) :— 

“ We shall not marvel if we hear that in some parts of 
Germany the damsel who has several lovers uses the 
rose to divine which one will be true. To do this she 
takes some rose leaves and names them after her lovers, 
then casts them into water. The leaf which is the last 
to be overpowered and sink is that of the young suitor 
who will ome her husband, Elsewhere the ‘ rose- 
apple’ is carried by the maiden in her breast, to keep 
her lover true, while the English lass used to divine by 
the rose-bud who would be her Valentine,” 

F. Terry. 


Tae Witp Oar (8 S. viii. 289, 464).—When I 
wrote “ Britain” at the former reference I did not 
mean to comprehend by the term Great Britain 
merely England, though I certainly believe that 
the wild cat is becoming very rare in Scotland. 
This cannot be wondered at, as it destroys so much 
game, and does an immense deal of damage. I 
once saw a fine specimen stuffed and mounted at 
Mar Lodge, Aberdeenshire, measuring two feet in 
length, shot by the late Earl of Fife in the forest 
of Mar. 

Many domestic cats in the country contract pre- 
datory habits, and by straying into the woods in 
pursuit of game become partly wild, and so are 
ultimately shot by the gamekeepers. In this place 
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the life of a cat is of very short duration, lasting 
on the av about one year, for cats are sure to 
take to the woods, and this neighbourhood (East 
Suffolk) swarms with game, pheasants and part- 
ridges running about in “ shocking ” tameness. 
Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following excerpts from ‘A Guide to the 
Natural History of Loch Lomond and Neigh- 
bourhood,’ by James Lumsden, F.Z.S., and Alfred 
Brown (Glasgow, David Bryce & Son, 1895), may 
be of interest :— 

“ Within late @ great change has taken place in 
the mammalian fauna of this district, At one time wild 
cats were well known, and martens, if not often seen, 
betrayed their presence by their thieving habits ; pole- 
cats were not uncommon...... How changed is it now ! 
The wild cat and the polecat extinct,”— P. 11. 

“ Polecat (Mustela ius, Linn.).—At one time 
common, the ‘foumart* is now quite unknown, except by 
name, on the hills round Loch Lomond,”—P. 14. 

“Pine Marten (Martes abietum, Ray).—This species 


has for many years been considered extinct in the dis- | P 


trict, and no record of it has been made for long, with 
the exception of one specimen, which appeared—where 
from it is hard to eay—and was killed at Stronafyne, near 
Tarbet, in 1882. The old Scotch name for the marten 
is ‘ mertrick ’” (or “ martrik”’ ?).—P. 14. 

“ Wild Cat (Felis catus, Linn.),—The ‘ British Tiger’ 
as Pennant calls it, is now aleo a thing of the past on the 
banks of Loch Lomond. At one time it was well known, 
and specimens have at no very distant date been taken, 
both on the Luss estates on the west side of the loch and 
on the Duke of Montrose’s property on the east. A fine 

from the latter district is now in the Hunterian 

useum, Glasgow, presented by the late Duke.” —P. 14. 


J. B, Fremise. 


(8" ix. 19).—As 
the historian of Eoglish music, I may take upon 
myself to correct and supplement the criticism of 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ English Minstrelsie’ at the above 
reference. ‘The First Day’s Entertainment,’ given 
by Davenant (on 23 May, 1656) was not an opera, 
but a series of speeches interspersed with wusic. 
In the Prologue occur the lines :— 

Think this yous passage, and the narrow way 
To our Elysian Field, the Opera. 

The first English opera, ‘The Siege of Rhodes,’ 
must have followed very quickly, as the preface 
to the published libretto is dated 17 Aug., 1656. 
Both works were printed, and are in the British 
Museum, also in the Bodleian Library. The 
music is lost. 

A still earlier use of the word “ opera” occurs in 
Evelyn's ‘Diary,’ but it may be there counted as 
an Italian word. Evelyn first uses it in recording 
his visit to Sienna at the end of October, 1644; 
wot he first heard one when at Venice. 

thew Lock, in the preface to his opera ‘ Psyche’ 
(1675), asserted that by ‘“‘opera” the Italians 
signify a formally written and composed art-work ; 
in contradistinction from their comedies, the 
dialogue of which is extempore. Evelyn (‘ Diary,’ 


5 May, 1659) was not favourably impressed 
Davenant’s opera performances. 
~r¢ Anglo-Saxon the 
word sta sta: or stapul denoted a post or 
pillar of wood or stone. In local names it has 
various significations. Such posts or pillars were 
often erected to mark places where markets were 
held, or where merchandize could be exposed for 
sale. Such probably were Dunstaple, in Bed- 
fordshire, a market on the chalk downs, and Barn- 
staple, in Devon, Sometimes the stapel was a post 
marking the place of the hundred moots, We 
have bundreds called Barstaple and Thurstable in 
Essex, and one called Staple in Sussex. There 
are seven places called Stapleton; but as none 
of them is a market town, they were probably 
merely farmsteads marked by a post, one of them, 
called Stapledun in Domesday, being a hill with a 
post. So of the nine Staplefords none is a market 
town, and they were probably fords marked or 
rotected by piles or posts. Stallbridge, Dorset, 
called Staplebrige in Domesday, was probably a 
trestle bridge. Whitstable, in Kent, must have 
taken its name from a white pillar, erected either 
for a market or as a guide to ships entering the 
harbour, or to which boats could be moored. 
Staplehurst must have been a wood marked by 
a post; or, like Stockwith, a wood where stumps 
or posts were left standing. Isaac TaYLor, 


Staple is a variety of such terms as Chipping or 
Market in place-names, meaning an emporium, a 
settled or established mart for specific articles. 


A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, 


Surely this is the old form of market, as in the 
following quotation :— 

“ The King in Council resolved to withdraw the Mart 
or Staple of Woolls from the Towns of Flanders, because 
that People, thé they received much advantage thereby, 
had not kept true Touch with him.”—Barnes’s ‘ History 
of Edward III,’ p. 472 (1688). 

At Canterbury there is, or was, a place called 
Stablegate (Battleley Sumner, p. 69), which had 
nothing to do with horses, but was a market. 

AYEAER. 


our THE Broom” §, viii. 229, 
274, 330).—I have seen the broom hanging out 
many times in Derbyshire villages. But on these 
occasions the broom was always a besom— 
nounced ‘‘ bey-som ”—the old sort made out of 
heather, the only rough brush known in those 
days, when I was a boy. To put out the “ bey- 
som” was the climax of a quarrel, and a sign of 


the utmost contempt on the part of the woman 
who did it. The ‘‘beysom” never came out ex- 
cept at the end of right royal word combats, and 
either out of window or reared outside the door 
was a defiance which sometimes lasted days long. 
It was a sign of partial defeat as well as contempt 
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on the part of the one putting out the besom, the 
article being “ good enow fer er ter tork tow.” I 
never knew the besom thus used in men’s disputes 
—only in those carried out by the women folk. 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


There is a Datch proverb, ‘‘Zij steekt den 
bezem uit "— She hangs out the broom” (wants 
a husband). Wanting a new owner is common to 
the broom at the mast-head and the desolate 
female. Broom was not the sign of a tavern. 
The ‘‘tavern bush” was invariably ivy. ‘‘ The 
tavern ivy clings to my Ens and kills it.” 

. Hart. 


Tomas Moore’s Wire §. viii. 48&).— 
Miss Dyke, the elder sister of the poet's Bessy, 
married a Mr. Daff, and with him was for many 

rs connected with the American stage. See 

ood’s ‘Personal Recollections of the Stage’ 
(Philadelphia, 1854); Clapp’s ‘History of the 
Boston Stage’ (1853) ; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. xi. 
241. 


Oo 9 Angust, 1819, William Henry Wood 
Murray married Miss Anne Dyke, at St. George’s 
Chapel, York Road, Edinburgh, both of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. Mrs. Murray, who 
was another sister of Mrs. Moore’s, died in June, 
1827. Mr. Murray, who was for upwards of forty 
years the manager and lessee of the Theatre Royal 
and the Adelphi, Edinburgh, died suddenly at St. 
Andrews on 5 May, 1852, and was interred in the 
burial-ground of St. Andrew’s Cathedral. For 
further particulars of the Murray family see 
*N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ii. 427, 472, 510; iii. 135, 195. 

Mrs. Moore died in September, 1865 (not 1867), 
when the grave closed over the last of the poet's 
household, none of the four children of the poet 
kaving survived him : — 

In future hours, some bard will say 
Of her who heard and him who sang the lay, 
They are gone! They both are gone ! 
Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Wakeriecp Raitwar (8" §. viii. 249, 412, 515). 
—The Croydon and Merstham Iron Railway, men- 
tioned by Mr. Exior Hopckin as existing in 1805, 
remained in use during many years, and extended 
from Merstham, vid Croydon, to near the mouth 
of the Wandle at Wandsworth ; hence the super- 
scription of Mr. Hopcxtn’s card. I remember 

of it, if not the whole (which was beyond my 
ovis rambles), so late as 1845 in the Croydon 
region. It was rather what is now called a tram- 
way than a railway of the modern sort, and 
exactly such as one sees in Staffordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and the northern counties, connecting parts 
of factories, coal pits, mineral mines, and works of 
all sorts with each other and with canals. It was 
intended to carry coal from the Thames at Wands- 


worth to Croydon, Mitcham, and the parts adjacent 
as well as to Merstham, and from the last-named 
place, where chalk abounded, chalk to be burnt 
for lime. Abandoned portions of it were, in m 
time, to be met with winding along by-lanes 
occupation roads near Croydon and a 


Wanrtep (8 ix. 68). —‘ Lions, 
Living and Dead,’ was written by John Dix. For 
particulars of him see ‘ Dict. Nat. vag The 
book was published in London, 1852, by Partridge 
& Oakey, Paternoster Row. The author's preface 
is dated London, July, 1852. 

Rosert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


Discovery or Evetyn’s ‘ Memorrs’ 
S. viii. 245, 317, 458, 495).—I trust Mrs. Gamurw 
will not think me wanting in courtesy if I state 
that her own note affords the best possible justi- 
fication of my charge that Upcott allowed his pen 
sometimes to outstrip his facts. I feel little doubt 
that the account of the discovery of the Evelyn 
MSS. which was given by Upcott to Mr. Mayer 
is a close approach to the truth, but, if this is the 
case, that given by him to Miss Gregson as closely 
approaches a romance. In the first story, Upcott 
says that the MSS. were kept in an ebony casket 
in the billiard-room, the keys of which were in Lady 
Evelyn's possession. These keys she gave to her 
maid, who took a basket and brought some bundles 
of papers for Upcott to read. The next night he 
went himself with the servant, and noticed the 
book which was subsequently published as the 
‘Diary of John Evelyn.’ The Gregson story is 
quite different. According to this account, the 
papers were kept in a washing-basket in the garret, 
and were to the maid to light the fires with. 
I have italicized the most discrepant peseages, and 
think it very probable that the basket in which the 
maid brought the bundles from the ebony casket 
developed, after the manner of the “‘three black 
crows,” into the washing-basket which contained 
“ the letters and other papers of old Mr. Evelyn.” 
Tf, as asserted, both these stories were written 
Upcott, it is obvious that he must have allo 
his imagination some licence in one of them. Mars. 
GaMLin says the papers which the servants were 
at liberty to use were not the ‘ Diary,’ but letters 
written by noted persons to Evelyn and his family ; 
but the Gregson story states that the result of 
finding the washing-basket papers was the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Memoirs,’ by which I presume is meant 
the ‘ Diary,’ as Evelyn left no other memoirs. 
It is interesting to = = a note that 
a good many passages from Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ were 
omitted by the original editor, and it may be hoped 
that Mr. Wheatley’s edition of es may be 
followed by the full text of Evelyn. There are a 


good many errors in Evelyn, which are doubtless 
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due to the fact that he wrote his ‘Diary’ not de 
die in diem, but from notes and memoranda made 
by him at odd times. Many of these errors have 
been left uncorrected in the current editions. 


W. F. Priveavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Eccuzstasticat Direcrorizs (8 viii. 429, 
476). — ‘The Clerical Guide or Ecclesiastical 
Directory’ appeared before 1829. My copy is 
for 1822, and is styled the second edition. 
bably therefore it began in 1821. 

T. Lewis O. Davies, 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Smoxine Cuurca (8 S., viii. 366 ; ix. 11). 
—Many years ago a friend of mine, who was an 
engineer on a Spanish boat trading with New 
Orleans, told me that he had seen in churches there 
notices affixed to the walls to the effect that 
smoking was allowed—“ Smoke away !” I believe, 
was one—but I always supposed my friend was 
indulging the common foible of travellers. I 
remember also a most amusing illustration of the 
use of another form of tobacco in church once 
given to me in good faith by a Wesleyan minister 
named Illingworth, who had been stationed in the 
Shetland Isles. He imitated the singing of the 
doxology by the congregation, the tune being 

netuated by successive pinches of snuff as the 

x went round from mantoman. OC, O. B, 


Owres Licursuip (8 S. ix. 8).—The history 
of lighthouses and lightships has yet to be written. 
The first light-vessel owned by the Trinity House 
was placed at the Nore 1732; others at the Dud- 

1736, the Owres 1738, the Newarp 1791, 

Goodwin 1793, the Sunk and Galloper 1804, 
after which date they followed in quicker succes- 
sion. They number at the present time, I believe, 
upwards of fifty, many being of 160 to 180 tons 
burden. EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Fiat-trons (8 §. viii. 428, 510).—I should 
most certainly call the “smoothing iron” described 
Southey not a ‘“‘flat-iron,” but a *‘ box-iron.” 
hether such an “iron” was antecedent or not 
to the ‘‘ box-iron” which is heated by a “heater” 
instead of by charcoal I cannot say ; but the kind 
of “‘iron” which Southey mentions is still in use. 
The ‘‘ box-iron” is as old at least as 1746, as is 
shown by the following quotation of that date 
from the ‘New English Dictionary’: ‘‘ 1746. 
Miles, in Phil. Trans., xliv. 56. Theedinen for 


smoothing Linen-Clothes.” Ido not know when 
the “iron ” superseded the “ sleek-stone,” but Guy 
Miege’s ‘ French Dictionary,’ 1688, bas, “‘a smooth- 
ing iron, io a le Linge,” and ‘‘ a Taylor’s 

ing Iron, Carreau, Fer pour les Cou- 
tures.” The latter “iron” is evidently identical 
with what we now call a “ flat-iron,” which, I 


should say, usurped the place of the “ sleek-stone,” 
and is still used by tailors and others. For “ slick- 
stone” cf. Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 

As to box-irons, Dr. Murray’s ‘Dictionary’ 
makes reference to a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1746, and to the London Gazette, 
1723 : “John Brown, Box Iron maker.” In 1772 
Richard Baddeley, of Birmingham, obtained a 
patent for “an art for making streaks for binding 
cart and waggon wheels and box smoothing-irons,” 
Apparently the invention consisted in making 
these articles from ‘‘ pigg iron”: — 

“The box smoothing irons being made of the afore- 
said metal will be of so compact a body as to retain the 
heat much longer than those made of barr iron, and 
thereby become more useful and beneficial.” 

In 1738 Isaac Wilkinson, one of the iron- 
masters of that name, patented “A new sort of 
cast metallic boxes for the smoothing of linnen.” 
The invention consisted in casting the box all in 
one piece. Rays Jenkins, 


They are mentioned in the will of Leonard 
Parry, Rector of Owre Moigne, and Prebendary of 
Sarum, dated 8 May, proved 7 Sept., 1614 :— 

“ Mem. the testator aforesaid a little before his death 
being requested and entreated by his wife that he would 
give her the three lambs brought up by hand and a stone 
jug which she usually drank in being covered with a 
cover of silver and gilt with the aqua vite then in the 
house and the hand-irons which she then said are ‘ Mrs, 
Hamball’s horses,’ he thereunto answered he was con- 
tent or used words to that effect.” 

J. H. Parry. 


Harewood. 


An ancient implement in this museum has some 
appearance of claim to be called a “sleek-stone.” 
It is dated 1607, and weighs 254 lb. I should be 
glad to know whether undoubted specimens still 
exist in museums or elsewhere. Cc. M. 

Warrington Museum. 


Porm Wanrtep (8" ix. 9).—‘Sigurd the 
Volscian’ is almost certainly an erroneous reading 
for ‘ Sigurd the Volsung,’ the well-known poem by 
Mr. William Morris. W. B. 


Mipsummer ix. 48).—All Cambridge 
men know Midsummer Common, near Jesus 
College. It was so called as being the site of a 
midsummer fair, which still lingers on. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


Comacens (3™ S. ix. 35)—At this reference 
Grocrapuicus asked for the etymology of this 
district of ancient Syria ; but no reply, I believe, 
has appeared. The preferable spelling seems to be 
Commagene, and there can be little doubt that the 
first part of the word simply signifies “ fragment,” 
connected with the verb xérrw, whence we have 
the identical substantive in our ordinary word for 


the smallest symbol in punctuation. Strabo says 
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KO, ) pexpad tis and, although for 
possessed a king, till Vespasian 
finally made it a Roman province it was a very 
small part of northern Syria, hemmed im between 
the upper Euphrates and Mount Taurus. 


W. T. Lyxx, 
Blackheath, 


**Canarous” (8 §, ix. 49).—Your correction 
of this word is, of course, right. I do not know to 
what edition of ‘My Study Windows’ Mr. 
Tsaomas Barne’s copy belongs, but mine is dated 
1871, and has the passage quoted on p. 176 ; 80 it 
apparently belongs to the same edition as that 
from which he gives his citation. On referring to 
the passage, I find that I have marked “ canarous” 
as a printer's error. That this is so is proved by 
the following remarks on p. 222 :— 

“ But no English poet can write English poetry except 
in English—that is, that compound of Teutonic and 
Romanic which derives its heartiness and strongth from 
the one and its canorous elegance from the other.” 

F. C. Brreseck Terry. 


Cockapes (8" §, viii. 506).—The following is 
from a Globe “turnover”: “The cockade is merely 
the modern form of the bunch of ribbons with 
which soldiers used to ‘cock’ their hats ; and in 
the cocked hats of the present day its place is 
taken by a button.” May we not also extend it 
to the flowing ribbons mounted by any newly 
enlisted recruit ? A. Hatt. 


If examples are wanted from the history of the 
French Revolution, there is an earlier and a nobler 
in the account of the entertainment at Versailles 
in 1789, when the loyal officers were “decorated 
with white cockades by fair hands trembling with 
agitation” (Alison’s ‘ History,’ i. 617). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Grivitt viii. 327, 471).—There was a 
“Sr. Edd. Grevell of Mylcot, in the County of 
Warwick, knight,” living 20 May, 1599, and 
22 June, 1600, which I find from an account book 
of Sir Thomas Myddelton, who was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1614. W. M. Myppetron. 

St, Albans, 


J. W. Bonz (8 S. viii. 520).—The following 
cutting is from the Manchester Guardian of 
10 Dec., 1895 :-— 

** By the death on Sunday night, at South of 
Mr. John William Bone, PSA. a modest but nar Tar 
scholar has been lost to his native Lancashire, He was 
born in Salford in 1828, and came, both on the father 
and the mother’s side, of an old Roman Catholic stock. 
He has a sister who is ‘in religion ’ at Newcastle, and 
his brother, the Rev. Richard Bone, a Catholic priest, 
was with him in his last illness, A portion of Mr. Bone’s 
education was received at the handa of the Rev. J. R. 
Beard, the well-known Unitarian minister. He then 
studied at Ushaw, and took bis B.A. degree at London 


University in 1851. After some years of business life, in 
which his knowledge of Spanish was of great service, 
he acted for a time as an assistant examiner both for 
the Civil Service Commission and for the University 
of London. Afterwards he became the secretary of 
the Consolidated Bank. This position be retained 
until his retirement, a few years ago, in order to have 
more leisure for his favourite studies. These were, 
however, interfered with by a tedious illness, and on his 
recovery he left London and settled at Birkdale, Mr. 
Bone was an active member of the Palzographical 
Society, the Library Association, and other learned 
bodies, and was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1871. He was a frequent contributor to Notes 
and Queries, and maintained an extensive correspondence 
with his brother antiquaries, especially on matters 
relating to the medizval Church and to Lancashire 
archeology. He collected a large and excellent library, 
and was through life an industrious note-taker. His 
fastidious taste and retiring disposition led him to shrink 
from publicity, and the few scattered essays in verse and 
prose that found their way into print very inadequately 
represent his native talent and his very consilessbio 
knowledge of ancient and modern literature. He wasa 
familiar figure alike in the British Museum and in the 
Manchester libraries, and the news of his death will be 
received with genuine regret by many lovers of literature 
learning.” 
Ricwarp Lawson. 

Napotzon’s Marsnats viii. 368, 409 ; 
ix. 51, 75).—The list of the above already given 
on p. 409 of the last volume of ‘N. & Q.’ is a 
complete one of the twenty-six marshals of the first 
Napoleon. Louis XVIII. added six, Charles X. 
three, Louis Philippe ten, and Napoleon IIT. nine- 
teen to the marshalate, and many of these later 
creations were of generals who had distinguished 
themselves during the First Empire. 

English writers have sometimes taken upon 
themselves to confer the bdton indiscriminately, 
either in such instances as that of Junot (whose 
command was of greater importance than that of 
some of the marshals), or on those who held civil 
rank only, like the “ Marshals of the Palace,” 
Daroc, or (who happened both to be 
military men). Another constant cause of mis- 
take is that many of the most eminent of Napo- 
leon’s generals were promoted (like Clausel, 
Gérard, Reille, Exelmans, Lobau, Drouet d’Erlon, 
Sebastiani, Harispe, &c.), to the marshalate after 
the retirement of Napoleon. 

Has Et Satrero any official authority to 
support his statement that Arrigbi, Duke of Padua, 
held the army rank of marshal ? R. B. 

Upton. 


Aamw” (8% ix. 67).—May I suggest that 
the real woid is aan, and not aam? If this con- 
jecture is correct, the phrase quoted resolves itself 
into a punning metaphor of a kind dear to others 
besides East Anglian beer-drinkers, To take the 
“awn off the bere” is to take the “ beard” off the 
barley, and to set a mug of beer down to the fire, 
to take the cold “‘ beard off the barley” would be 
a not uppicturesque synonym for “till the cold 
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froth disappears.” This is not a direct answer to 

the Eprror or tae Diatecr Dicrion- 

ary,’ but may possibly throw light on the — 
ASS. 


Occupation or Tat Iste Dizv sy a Britisa 
Force (8 8. viii. 447).—On receiving intelli- 
ce of the disastrous termination of the French 
yalist — to Quiberon Bay—of which 
expedition Sir John Borlase Warren was in naval 
and M. de Puisaye in military command—the 
British Government decided to send a British 
force to the assistance of the French Royalists 
who still held out against the Republican troops ; 
and en on 18 August, 1795, the 12th, 
78th, 80th, and 90th Regiments of the line, with 
@ proportion of artillery, under command of Major- 
General Wellbore Ellis Doyle (Colonel of the 53rd 
Foot, and at the same time senior Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 14th Foot), sailed for Quiberon Bay, 
“ the design being to assist the French Royalists.” 
This expedition bore down on Noirmoutier; but 
finding that island strongly reinforced and a landing 
impracticable, it made for l’Ile Dieu, where the 
troops were disembarked without opposition. 

** Here they remained for some time, enduring the 
hardships entailed by continued wet weather and a want 
of proper aceommodation, coupled with an almost total 
failure of the commissariat, but were unable to assist 
Charette or his Royalist companions in any way. Finally, 
the expedition embarked in the middle of December, 
joined the grand fleet in Quiberon Bay, and proceeded 
Ly Spithead.""—Keltie’s ‘ Hist. of the High- 


There is no mention made of this expedition in 
the ‘Annual Register,’ Gentleman’s Magazine, or 
other periodicals of that year; neither have I 
come across General Doyle's despatches. 

The 78th (lst Battalion),* 80th, and 90th, had 
not long been raised. H.M.S. Jason was, I believe, 
commanded by a Capt. Stirling. General Ellis 
Doyle’s name disappears from the ‘ Army List’ for 
1799, but I have been unable to find any notice of 
his death. His commission as Colonel of the 53rd 
is dated 2 Nov., 1796, and he was succeeded by 
Lieut. -General Crosbie on 3 Jan., 1798. 

A ‘Life of Sir Thomas Graham’ (Lord Lyne- 


* The lst Battalion 78th, or Seaforth’s Highlanders 
— styled the Ross-shire Buffs), raised by Francis 

umberstone Mackenzie of Seaforth, afterwards Lord 
Seaforth, by a “ Letter of Service” dated 7 March, 1793. 
This battalion, after making a campaign in the Low 
Countries, returned to England in May, 1795. A month 
later it proceeded to Nutshallin (Naraling) Common, 
where a force was assembling under the Eari of Moira, 
with a view to making a descent on the French coast. 
It was then brigaded with the 19th Foot, under General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. From Nutshalling Common the 
78th proceeded to join Major-General Ellis Doyle's expe- 
dition, as shown above. A second battalion was raised 


for the 78th in February, 1794, and was amal ted 
the Cope of Good ope, in 


doch) might furnish fuller particulars of the above 
expedition, for Graham accompanied his newly 
raised regiment, the 90th, to I’Ile Dieu. 
J. Percy Groves, Lieut.-Col. 
Guernsey. 


Very brief and unsatisfactory accounts in James's 
‘Naval History,’ i., Alison’s ‘ Europe,’ iii., and 
* Annual Register,’ 1795 and 1796. 

Epwarp Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The following extracts from the Lady’s Maga- 
zine, 1795, vol. xxvi., may be of use to S.:— 


“ Plymouth, 22 Aug. so received this day 
from Sir John Borlase Warren's squadron, it appears 
that the commodore, having on the 10th inst. detached 
two frigates to land a quantity of ammunition on the left 
bank of the Loire, destined for the royalist army of La 
Vendée, the republicans marched towards the plece of 
debarkation to oppose it. But General Charette detached 
against them a part of his army encamped at Machecoul, 
which attacked the republicans with so much gallantry 
that they were entirely defeated : two hundred of them 
were killed, and the rest put to the rout.” 

“ Portsmouth, 24 Aug. The Duke of Gloucester arrived 
here this morning ; he immediately went on board the 
Jason frigate to see the count d’Artois. Directly as he 
got on board the standard was hoisted, when a royal 
salute was fired by the whole fleet : he was accompanied 
by several naval and military officers,””"—P. 437. 

“ Isigny, 19 Sept. The Englieh are encamped upon 
the isles: we see them in their tente. The largest of 
the isles is about thirteen roods. The English have 
thrown up forts, sup to be made of grass. The 
ships sail continually between the isle of St. Vaast and 
the otbers,”’ 

“L’Orient, 25 Sept, The British fleet still keeps this 
harbour in a state of blockade, and makes frequent 
aggressions on our works. About 40 transports entered 
Quiberon bay the day before yesterday. It is reported 
that 20,000 men are on board, and ready to disembark 
under the conduct of count d’Artois...... There are now 
in the bay of Quiberon 143 sails of transport, of which 
80 are two and 63 three masted, besides 26 ships of war at 
anchor, amounting to 169 sail, exclusive of the equadron 
Hy keeps the harbour in a state of blockade.”— 


“ Jersey, 19. The transports, with the emigrant troops 
on board, under the orders of Monsieur, were to sail on 
the 17th from the isle of Houat, joined by the emigrants 
who esca) from Quiberon. Monsieur spent five days 
on that island and received deputations from se 
villages on the coast of Brittany.” 

“21 Sept. Admiral Harvey, with the count d’Artoisand 
the emigrants under his convoy, met with a gale of wind off 
Usbant, which drove them far to the westward, and was 
succeeded by a calm that several days. None of 
the ships received material damage; but three of the 

were separated from the rest, and bad not 


rejoined on the 8th. The troops, d to such boiste 

navigation, suffered severely, and several of their horses 
died. M. d’Artois was so much incommoded, that he 
was seized with a fever which last four daye. He was 
much better when the account came away, and hopes to 
land speedily in France and head the royalists. The 
fleet was then (the 8th) 40 leagues to the north-west 
of — for which it was steering with a fair wind.” 


“1 Oct. were received from Sir J. B. 


Warren. All that we learn from the contents of these 
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and former despatches is that owing to wind, weather, 

or some other contingency, the count d’Artois has not 

a a able to effect a landing on the coast of France.” 
W. A.-Hexperson. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.RS. Edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. Vil. (Bell & 
Sons. 


) 

Ir we turn first to the character of Pepys in dealing 
with the new volume of Mr. Wheatley’s splendid edition 
of the ‘ Diary,’ it is because it is in the main the cha- 
racter of the man on which the principal illumination 
is cast. Patent enough bave been from the first Pepys’s 
infirmities, and it has required all the naiveté of his 
confessions to win condonation for his avowed short- 
comings. Not until the appearance of the present 
volume has he presented bimself as a shameless and 
persistent libertine. Well may he blush behind the 
mask of his cipher, and, finding that protection inade- 
quate, employ his bp macaronice. His former 
intrigues are carried on with unimpaired assiduity, ex- 
cept during the period when Parliamentary investiga- 
tions into his own conduct and that of the entire naval 
administration gave bim something else to think about, 
In his behaviour to his wife's new maid, Deb. Willett, 
he shows himself corrupt and unscrupulous enough to 
be a member of the Court the misdoings of which he 
chronicles, From the first he is struck with her youth 
and ingenuousness, and finds himeelf unable to sleep for 
thinking of ber anticipated arrival. She comes, and he 
finds her “‘ very pretty and so grave as I never saw a 
little thing in my life. Indeed, I think her a little too 
good for my family, and so well carriaged as I hard 
ever saw.” Fora while she is Willett and “ my girl,” 
and his interest in ber is only shown in the increased 
attractions of home and in his readiness, in contempt of 
of “ his vows,” to take his wife and her to the theatre 
and purchase them oranges at sixpence each. Then, in 
order, as he avows, to have her near him, he has hia wig 
combed frequently “o’ nights.” He then consoles her 
under the hardships she undergoes through the not un- 
natural jealousy of Mrs. Pepys. Her name now appears 
always under the endearing diminutive of Deb. It ia 
fruitiess and unedifying to prosecute further this scandal, 
revealed as from some modernly palimpsest, and 
we will imitate the discretion of Mr. Wheatley, who 
leaves Pepys's latest revelation a blank, That the blanks 
ocour with increasing frequency is due less to an 
augmenting squeamishness of the editor than from the 
moral deterioration and, so to speak, dégringolade of 
Pepys, who is hardened by practice and the immunity 
he bas long enjoyed. Far, indeed, are we from con- 
demning the frequent jissions, and we accept the 
assurance that nothing but what is incapable of being 
printed is left out. In one case only—in which Pepys 
records the atrocious and revolting revenge designed by 
the Earl of Southesk against the Duke of York—can Mr. 
Wheatley be taxed with gliding over matter, nauseous 
enough, which Scott accepted and passed and which 
Bisbop Burnett records at length. 

Besides the additions, to the value and significance of 
which we have frequently drawn attention, Mr. Wheatley 
supplies some emendations of impurtance, Two instances 

eceur on p. 397, in which “ the eldest Davenport” 
—namely, et the sister >: Elizabeth, the famous 
Roxalana—is substituted for “ the eldest Davenant,” and 
Charles Hart, the instructor of Nell Gwyn, takes the 


lace of some unknown Charles Hall. Proof of Mr, 

eatley’s admirable care and insight remains every- 
where abundant. One volume more will complete the 
work as originally announced. A supplemental volume, 
containing various appendices, additional illustrations, 
and, last of all, a voluminous index, is promised, For 
this possessors of the work will impatiently wait. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 3 vols, 
With a modesty almost beyond precedent, belief, or 
demand, with no name of editor or publisher on the title- 
page, appears what to the book-lover is, and will probably 
ever be, the most desirable edition of the poems of 
Shelley. All that is most exquisite in type and most 
luxurious in paper, a title-page unparalleled since the 
dsys of the incunabula, initial letters or verses of an 
une xampled description, a epotiess binding of immacuiate 
vellum, and rubricated directions and marginalia are 
eupplied, with no customary hint as to their source. 

Turning, however (as is the wont of the practised 
bibliophile), to the colophon, we find the announce- 
ment, simple and unpretentious enough : ‘‘ Owerseen 
F. 8. Ellie, after the text of foregoing editions, a 
sy by me, William Morrie, at the Kelmscott Press, 

pper Mall, Hammersmith, and finished on the 2let 
day of August, 1895.” That the book was printed by 
Mr. Morris no one familiar with the issues from the 
Kelmscott Press could doubt. It has al] the well-known 
and prized attributes of these marvellous books, The 
evitor, meanwhile, who has supervised and selected the 
text is the same correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ to whom is 
owing the ‘Concordance to Shelley,’ one of the most 
patient and valuable tributes of devotion to a poet that 
our literature can boast. No editorial word or bint 
simplifies or facilitates the task of dwelling upon the 
literary cla'ms of the edition. The first volume con- 
tains ‘Queen Mab,’ ‘Alastor,’ ‘Laon and Cythoa,’ 
‘Rosalind and Helen,’ ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ with 
‘Lines Written among the Euganean Hills’ and 
‘ Epipsychidion’; the second, ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ 
‘The Cenci,’ ‘The Mask of Anarchy,’ ‘ Peter Bell the 
Third, ‘The Witch of Atlas,’ ‘(idipus Tyrannus,’ 
‘ Adonais and Hellas,’ with “ Miscellaneous Poems,” 
ending, rather significantly, it may be, with ‘Lines to 
a Critic.’ The third consists wholly of shorter poems, 
with the translations. Incursions into the show 
us that the text is all that can be desired, and is 
happily free from notes. In speaking of these volumes 
with highest eulogy we have but one reservation— 
somewhat superfluous, Their owner has, of course, 
another edition for general perusal. A book-lover 
would no sooner think of habitually studying from 
tnese books than the possessor of a choice service, like 
D. G. Rossetti’s, of blue china would devote it tocommon 
domestic use, 


Poems of John Donne, Edited by E. K, Chambers. 
2 vols. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

THE latest addition to the delightful “ Muses’ Library” 
of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen consists of the poems 
of Donne, with an introduction by Prof. Saintsbury, 
and notes and appendices by Mr. Chambers. Without 
quite accepting the raptures of Prof. Saintsbury, 
who in his eulogies recalls Mr. Swinburne writing upon 
some Elizabethan dramatist, we concede the right of 
Donne's works to be enshrined and crystallized in this 
most — edition of the English poets that has yet 
appeared. Though carrying, perhaps, much padding 
with which we could, if compelled, dispense, Donne has 
some poems of great loveliness and innumerable 

of transcendent beauty. ore than any other of fis 
poetic contemporaries he reminds us of Handel in music, 
who, beginning with a theme of unsurparsable melody 
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a few bars after the opening falls into the vices of his 
epoch, and becomes not exactly inbarmonious, but at 
least—the poet, not the musician—affected and insincere, 
At his best Donne is as good as anybody. His verses 
are pregnant with thought, and his grace of expression 
is at times supreme. A sort of earlier Browning, he begets 
in his believers an enthusiasm which would lead them to 
march to the stake, in a literary sense, in his bebalf. : 
Another section of readers, meanwhile, shrugs its 
shoulders, and wonders what the public can see in him. 
Donne is, in fact, touched to finest issues. He has, more- 
over, a lyrical grace which at its best carries us away, 
but he has not, or he very rarely shows, the lyrical 
inspiration which we find in the best of bis contem- 
raries or successors. The public generally is apt to 
Boia Donne in his poems later in —— really = ‘is. 
ms, r. Grosart, who believes in earlier 
pen did yo the light until 1633, which makes 
him practically a contemporary of Milton. They were, 
however, written for the most part a generation earlier. 
The knowledge of them preserved by Donne’s con- 
temporaries, and the frequent references to them early 
in the seventeenth century are attributable to the fact 
that they circulated largely in manuscript. MSS, of 
Donne turn up with a frequency unknown in the case of 
poems of the same epoch. Within the present January 
we have seen more than one MS. collection disposed of 
by public auction. Donne is a connecting link between 
the Elizabethan and Carolinian or Restoration poets. 
He reminds us at times of Campion, happily brought of 
late into general ken by the fine instinct and careful 
work of Mr. Bullen. He seems, at the same time, more 
than any of his contemporaries to have inspired sub- 
sequent songsters. Take the poem of ‘The Indifferent’ : 
I can love both fair and brown; 
Her whom abundance melts and her whom want 
betrays, &c. ; 
and the inspiration seems to have extended even to 
Sheridan. ‘ Woman’s Constancy,’— 

Now thou that loved me one whole day,— 
catches the very spirit of man’s inconstancy in the days 
of Suckling. We may not occupy space with extracts 
from a poet so known and recognized as Donne, other- 
wise we should be tempted to go on for long, We are 
only allowed, however, to congratulate the lover of 
poetry on the appearance of his works in this pleasantest 
and most conscientious of editions, and t aok Mr. 
Chambers for the excellence of his notes and his text. 


‘apoleon (My Recollections). By Sir William 
raser, Bart, M.A. (SampsonLow&Co,) 

In this amusing and very readable volume Sir William 
Fracer supplies further reminiscences concerning the dis- 
tinguished contemporaries with whom he has been thrown 
into close association. His intimacy with the emperor 
geems to have been principally in France, his presenta- 
tion having taken place at the Villa Eugenie in Biarritz. 
He was at a bull-fight at Bayonne at which the emperor 
and empress assisted, The former, one is glad to hear, 
after the first horse was killed, never for a moment raised 
his eyes from the bill of the performance and took no 
cognizance of what went on. As Spaniard, the empress 
was naturally less concerned. Many curious stories, 
gome of which we read for the first time, are told. We 
thus learn that when invested at Windsor with the blue 
ribbon of the Garter, he said, “Enfin je suis gentil- 
homme,” an indiscreet and unworthy utterance, if such 
ever was. What is said concerning Napoleon's prop 

return to Paris, with the intention of ging to the camp 
at Chalons and lead the army to France, has been 
hinted at before, — we do not remember to have 
seen it definitely Sketches of the principal per- 


sonages at the Court of the Tuilleries, and anecdotes con- 
cerning most of them, are supplied in abundance, and 
information is furnished concerning many Englishmen of 
note. The book is, indeed, vivacious and exhilarating, 
and may be dipped into at any point with the certainty 
of amusement. 


Bibliographica. Part VIII. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Two volumes out of the three of which this periodical 
is announced to consist have now seen the light,-and 
the promises of support received by the management 
ensure its pleti So pletely unique among 
bibliographical periodicals is it, and so much does it do 
to wipe off the reproach under which England has lain 
when her efforts in this direction are compared with 
those of neighbouring nations, that we can but regret 
that a further span of life and success is not to be 
accorded it. No. viii. opens with an article by Mr. 
Cyril Davenport upon the ‘ Decoration of Book Edges.’ 
Ordinary book-lovers are familiar with the pret 
designs, landscape and ral, painted under the gilt 
for Edwards, of Halifax, including views of Zion 
House, Windsor Castle, and other scenery connected 
with the Thames. Mr. Davenport deals, however, with 
designs going back to the tenth century, and reproduces 
some marvellously beautiful English ornamentation of 
the kind belonging to the seventeenth century. One of 
the most striking of these is used as a frontispiece. Mr, 
Austin Dobson bas a pleasantly antiquarian and literary 
gossip upon Puckle’s ‘Club,’ a book more generally 
familiar, ar under its sub-title of ‘A Grey Cap for 
a Green Head.’ The book-plates designed and executed 
HY I. Skinner, of Bath, are described and reproduced by 

r. W. J. Hardy, who furnishes a fresh subject for 
research to the enthusiastic collector; Mr, Henry R, 
Plomer chronicles a discovery of much interest concern- 
ing ‘ John Rastell and his Contemporaries '; Prof. Robert 
K. las has an interesting paper on ‘ Chinese Illus- 
trated ks,’ reproducing some of the illustrations; 
and Mr. Falconer Madan sums up the work of the 
Bibliographical Society. A book notice deals severely 
with the first part of Mr. os om an Supplement to 
Hain’s ‘ Repertorium Bibliographicum.’ 


Sin Herpert Maxwett will shortly publish a series 
of essays on book subjects, entitled ‘ Rainy Days in the 
Library,’ through Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Botices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
o——: of the — - such address as he wishes to 

pear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” = 

Ionoramus.—*“ Between you and me” is, of course, 
correct. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, L1d., $0, Lendenball-treet, 


Contains hairless paper, on which the slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, or plate. 


grie KPHAST Paste sticks, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DecemMBER 10th and 
, 1802, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of Mi. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
Nozzs and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 2th, and JULY Sth, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KBYS to 
*VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Nambers, 2s. ; ox free by pent, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1895, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s, ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO.—The best and purest 
Tooth Powder. It whitens the teeth, ‘ents and arrests deca’ 
strengthens the gums, and gives delightful to the breath. 
contains no gritty matter, no injurious astringents, and is absolutely 
the best dentifrice for every body. Sold by Chemists, 2s. 9d. Ask for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, of 20, Hatton-garden, London, and avoid 
spurious Odontes, which ruin the teeth. 


as MESSAGE of PEACE is always appreciated 
and respected by all true men, for many of us hope the time is 
not far distant when it may be universally adopted by all nations. 
When this comes to pass happiness and prosperity wil! be the rule and 
not the exception. In the mean time, HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS and 
OINTMENT have largely helped to make foreign nations understand 
that Englishmen delight im alleviating pain and suffering. These 
wonderful remedies have been blessed in many lands for the relief the 
have afforded and the cures effected. are specially adapted for 
complaints affecting the liver, stomach, and kidneys, and at this season 
Ro family should be without a supply. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev, 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations. 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 


By the late Very Rev. F, C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints.” 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate “and other —s 
—— Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 

; Notes and References; and a General 
By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 


College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
ban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 48, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s, 38, 6d.; 


morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 98. ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Bessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 
By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan nspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s. 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[8 8, 1X, Pes. 1, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


IN 24 VOLS. LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, 7s. 6d. EACH. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


SETS IN CLOTH, ; 


Vanity Fair: a Novel without a Hero, 2 vols. 
With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 

The matory of his Fortunes and 
Misfort his Friends and his Greatest 
2 vols. “With 48 Steel Engravings and numerous W: 


cuts. 
The Newcomes: Memoirs of a most Respectable 
Family. 2vols. With 48 Steel Engravings by Richard 
Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts 
The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.: @ Colonel 
in the Service of her ber Majcaty Queen Anne. With 8 
ae by Georg urier, and numerous 


The Virginians: 4 Tale of the last Century, 


OR IN HALF-RUSSIA, 13/. 13s, 


Burles mes 
NOV NENT HANDS. 
ADV ure Py MAJOR GAHAGAN. 


JBAMES'S DIARY. 

A LEGEND of the pause. 

REBECCA and ROWEN. 

The the NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


D 
With Illustrations by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


Christmas Books of Mr, M. A. Titmarsh :— 
BALL, 


OUR STREET. 
The KICKLEBURYS on RHINE. 


The ROSE and the RI 
With 74 Illustrations by the Author. 


Ballads and Tales. With Illustrations by the 


Sum With 48 Steel Engravings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way Tne Malet 


the — showing who Robbed him, who Hel 
him, and who Passed him by. To wh hich is A 
SHABBY “GENTEBL STOR 2vols. With 20 lllus- 


trations. 
The Paris Sketch-Book of Mr. M. A. Tit- 
MARSH ; and the MEMOIRS of Mr. C. J. YELLOW- 
PLUSH. With Illustrations by the Author. 
The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq., written 
Himself; with The HISTORY of SAMUEL TIT- 
'ARSH, and The GRBAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 

The Irish Sketch-Book ; and Notes ofa Journey 
from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. With Iilustra- 
tions by the Author. 

The Book of Snobs; Sketches and Travels in 
LONDON ; and. ¢ CHARACTER SKETCHES. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


Author. 
The Four G The E 
The Rage, Humour 


of the BIG 
other Illustrations. 


Roundabout Papers, To which is added The 
SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLBON. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Denis Duval; Lovel the Widower; and other 
Stories. With Illustrations by Frederick Walker and 
the Author. 

Catherine: aStory ; Little Travels; The Fitz- 


BOODLE PAPERS ; "CRITICAL REVIEWS ; and The 
WOLVES and the LAMB. With Illustrations by the 


Author and a Portrait. 
Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
Contributions to ‘Punch.’ With 132 Illustrations 


by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large Svo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Bdition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; and in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Rai tions and 
Artists. THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER 1,773 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


27 vols. small feap, 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 


Sets in cloth, 11s. ; 


The POCKET EDITION. 
ls. 6d, each. 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold 


The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 


26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
many new Illustrations by Eminent 


14 vols. in 
gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


cloth case, 21s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


each, 


theneum Press. Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; 


Printed by JOHN C. A 
C FRANCIS, Dream's Bolldincs Chancors Ine, E.C.—Saturday, 
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